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gee MENT of our ideals in government. and es} 
with reference to that phase which deals wit maller, b 


ward, or dependent peoples, is imperatively demand 
world-crisis. lo secure the requisite foundation for su 


tigation, the anthropologist advises the study of the 


races of the present day world € rge as 1s the ce OTe? 
his claim, in the almost universal backsliding to a régim« 
and claw, which has proved that after all the so-called retarded 1 


are not such distant brothers, far more can be learned 
tory of the ancient Near East The one shows us parallel devel 
ment, the other the very elements from which hav rise 
present-day conceptions 
Long centuries before written history developed else 
historian has an adequate knowledge of the Near East The trib 
stage was long past, urban civilization well develope 
and in Babylonia alike, we have the city-state, a s 
rarely more than a man could cover in a day’s walk, dé 
culture, and with its centre in a village which in time of 
nished a market-place for the simple industrial needs of the px 
and in war could furnish protection against enemy raid 
ruled representatives of the deity, patest thev were called in Bab 
lonia, kings we can hardly name 
Much that 1s attractive is found in these early city-states 
oping behind the protection of their mud brick walls th 
zation the world had seen, and conjecture may play with th 


of what might have been had there been a more delicately poise 


1[The three articles which f “ 
perialism, nd Roman Imperi st 
jects "—were prepared for the meeting of 1 Ar 
held at Philadelphia in December 17 nd w 
section of that meeting as a series of papers on Ar nt Imper « | 
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bal e ot ver, how they might have anticipated the Phoenician 

istocracy or even the democracy of the Greeks. Perhaps the 
t es We ( earl ind too rude, certain it 1s that before such a 
stay | hed, the victorious « V-state had become 1mpe- 
I 1 the day of the city-state was done 

sm was not developed without a struggl \gainst 
‘t were ged the forces of geography and of racial temperament 
. ( key] t needs no proof that the long thin line ot 
‘ ( g e Nile, where city-state bounded city-state on 
} vO < ~ strean il d dow } Vas no conduc Ve ll \ id 
t] sucl iti red a localism which broke up [-gypt into its 
constituent parts every time that the central power weakened. In 
spite of this diff he dawn of history finds the process virtualh 
let termediate stage, when north and south wert 
Ss nits S impor n later times only in so fat s it fur- 
nished the ruler with separate crowns, separate titularies, and a 
separate adi stration. North or south might in turn furnish that 
I ler or -\ be e su en vod he dre il 1 ed 
| g is never fi rgotte! 

Labvlonia seemed more favorable to unity, with its lack of f1 
tiers in its dead level, its eas nmut tion by river and by canal 
tl eed ¢ ymmMon irrigation system, yet unity came late. We 
tt Lit ¢ Snot son uch to the l cation oft the le id st cs 
along tl bed of the Euphrates as to the ingrained particu 
larism « he lividual citv-state, the result, we may conjecture, ot 
unnumbered generations of Shumerians who had led an isolated lit 
in the nv valleys to the east he pages of a detailed his 
tory, then, must be burdened by the names of dozens of village 


chiefs whose battles have scores of casualties. From all this welter 


of meaningless names, states of a larger importance gradually 

1 - } ++ mit the Aatesi 
emerg der a true king but still with no real unity. If the pates 


of the conquered city paid his tribute, he was retained, otherwise 
another took his place. The average citizen had his status changed 
not a whit, he retained his local customs, and worshipped his city 
vod as before These kingdoms, likewise, found their centre in a 
single state: for example, the possession of Kutu permitted the 
the Four World Regions”. Signifi- 
cant is the fact that to the end there was no single title which un- 
qualifiedly gave its possessor the rule of all Babylonia. 

The first Semites, the Sargonids, extended the empire outside 
the alluvium, but no change of policy or of administration is marked 


thereby First under the kings of Ur, representing the Shumerian 
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deities little more than saints. Thus we have a psychological unity 
foreign to Babylonia, 

Che city of .\shur stood on a great land strait, on the Tigris, be- 
tween two strips of unirrigated land, at the crossing o1 the one line 
of hills which commands the east-west road of the ancient world. 
Such a position, of danger and of opportunity alike, could not but 
develop in the Assyrians the spirit which found its only worthy 
activity in war and in government, which looked down with con- 
tempt on the merchant princes of the south. While the earlier 
\ssyrian monarchs were, as they called themselves, “kings of 
kings”, the formal change was made by Ashur-nasir-apal and the 
conquered states began to be placed directly under provincial gov- 
ernors. By the reign of the last Adad-nirari, the system was in full 
working order. 

In the system, the provinces were of regular size. The officials 
were advanced in a regular cursus from the provinces of Assyria 
proper, where they were under the direct control of the king, to the 
marches on the exposed frontiers to which could be sent only the 
most experienced and the most trusted. Taxation was formally 
organized and there was a regular budget of taxes and expenditures. 
The whole organization centred around the worship of Ashur, the 
deified state, and of the reigning king, prototype of the later cult of 
Rome and \ugustus. When all the archival material is utilized, 
not the least the more than a thousand letters exchanged between 
the king and his provincial governors, we shall have a picture of 
the system in its actual workings which will rival that of the Roman. 

Like the Romans, the Assyrians permitted their sentiment in one 
instance to outweigh their political sense, for Babylonia was the 
same culture mother-land to them as was Greece to the Romans. 
Thus, while a part of the country was ruled by governors, Babylon 
itself was never brought within the system. At first Assyrian in- 
tervention meant merely placing on the throne the .\ssyrian nominee. 
The last Tiglath Pileser began the practice of ruling Babylonia 
directly, but only by a personal union and that hidden by the changed 
name he used in official documents. But one king, Sennacherib, 
fairly grappled with the problem, and then only after repeated at- 
tempts to rule through a native nominee or through members of the 
royal house. When his own first-born was treacherously betrayed 
into captivity, Babylon was destroyed. A sentimental son, Fsar- 
so that 


haddon, rebuilt it and granted almost complete autonomy, 
The result of this 


a dog entering its borders should not be killed 
ill-advised clemency was that Babylon succeeded Assyria. Rome 


was wiser when she destroyed Carthage and Corinth. 
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mountaineers of .\sia Minor were settled 
of Babylonia, few can have st e \ 
the rank and file but the political leaders 

ze kiel as well ads a Jehouacl llust 
period. The breakdown of industry and tt 
from cultivation, the loss of ¢ tal, the dis 


effort, all heavily discounted the Assyrian 1 
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very first ruler, Cyrus, shows in his dealing 
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which was quite unlike the attitude of th 
might emphasize the supreme position of .\ 
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1¢ capital made direct control less practicable, notwithstanding the 
fact that to the postal service, which had been in use since the first 
Semites ruled in Babylonia, Sargon and Sennacherib had added 
paved roads and mile-stones. 

lhe satrap was thus not far inferior to the Assyrian king in 
actual power. Two systems of check were invented. One was the 
use of the two subordinates, reporting directly to the king and aided 
the espionage so characteristic of an Oriental despotism. The 
other was the new principle, that subject peoples might be a formal 
part of the provincial organization and yet have so much local au- 
tonomy that they would prefer their chains. The best illustration 
we may find in the Old Testament, where Zerubbabel, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah are virtually local dynasts and enforce their own schemes 
of retorm. The system had its dangers, for it kept alive nationalist 
feelings, and a change of dynasty might allow revolt or a weak rule 
result in civil war, but this is only to express in other words the 
truism that, in an hereditary monarchy, all depends on the character 
of the monarch. Thanks to this toleration, Judaism, for instance, 
with all that it has meant to the world, was preserved, with Persian 
coloring, it is true, but with natural growth permitted. 

lo those who have thought of the empire as a despotism, there 
comes a shock of surprise when they find the Persians, after the 
Ionic revolt, actually introducing democracies into the cities of Asia 
Minor; still more strange does it seem that the democracies of 
\thens and of the other Greek city-states were pro-Persian up t 
the very outbreak of the Great War. This attitude cannot be ex- 
plained as simply another example of the stupidity of the prole- 
tariate. Persian rule permitted the Carian kingship, the Carduchi 
tribal organization, the Judaean theocracy, the Phoenician aristoc- 
racy, the Ionic democracy, and this rule of the foreigner was less 
repellent to the democrat at Athens than was the close oligarchy of 
his oppressors at home. The newly risen merchant class likewise 
desired those commercial advantages now so largely monopolized by 
Phoenician and Aramaean. At the very end of Greek freedom, re- 
vived and sobered Athens was pro-Persian. 

Once more we may conjecture what might have been. Would 
Greece as a whole have had a less full life if the city-states had 
become municipalities with local autonomy within the empire? The 
Acropolis would not have been decked with the spoils of subject 
city-states, but neither would the Peloponnesian War have brought 
Greek civilization close to ruin. The extreme democracy of Cleon 


probably never would have been reached but stasis would have been 
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the use of the signet seal, we might be a thousand years earlier. 
What was left to Macedonian or Roman sway was more thoroughly 
Hellenized, but how superficial this was is shown by the constant 


tendency to fall away to the Oriental power across the Euphrates, 


by the ease with which the Arabs brought about its conquest, by the 
fewness of the survivals in the land to-day of the once dominant 
oreign influence. . 

But while such foreign influence as we find in the Near East 
almost without exception modern, or at the very best medi- 
eval, the very reverse is true of the western lands. The great 
stream of political thinking from its source in Babylonia and Egypt 
nassed, with many a notable change but still the same stream, 
through the organization of Assyria and Persia, to the writings of 
the Hebrews and of the later Greeks, to the practice of the Romans, 
through feudalism and the Holy Roman Empire alike, to the classi- 
cism of the Renaissance and the modernity of the present day. As 
the eagle which is the state symbol of Lagash, earliest of Babylonian 
states, is the direct ancestor of the birds of varied plumage and 
number of heads which to-day adorn the national seals, so there is a 
direct line of apostolic succession from the priest-god of the early 
Orient to the divine right of the twentieth-century rulers, from the 
our own enlightened government of dependencies. 
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GREEK IM RIALISM 

Ix eding to the request of 1 — ‘ ‘ 
here in a twentvy-minute paper t! mk 
rialism? 11 le a mental reservat 

rhe states which were 1 le the obiects of 
mentation in out epoc] vere pri | (sree] | ut ] 
tutions Onlv secondaril harbar \\ 
the latter altogether were it not for the role thev play th. 
pires founded in Asia and .\frica | \lexande1 | 
lhe advent of the Greeks into Greece « urred earl t 1 
clude our knowing anything whatsoever about their treatment 
their non-Greek predecessors nd neerning the natives 1 
Minor, Italy, Thrace, Russia, Gaul, Spain, Sicil nd Lil vhor 
the Greek colonists, on occupying their lands and harbor 
powered or admitted into their polities, we have only a few scattered 
notices. It would seem that ordinarily they became completely Hel 
lenized in so short a time that they presented substantially tl ! 
internal or domestic problem as did the Helots in I nia, tl 
Pelatae in Attica, and the Penestae in Thessal In other rds, 
their case enters into the discussion rather of Greek democracy than 
of Greek imperialism. Hence it is only in the M lonian age that 
the objects of Greek in peri ilism were not themselves in the main 
( reeks. 

Like the mice which sprang from the soil in the Thebaid, “ tru 

1[See note on p. 7 
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to their kind and capable of motion as far as the breast and the 


front feet, but otherwise unshapen and weighted down with their 
native earth ”, the Greek city-states kept from their origin affiliations 
) their parent ethne or tribes; and on these bases attempts were 
made, notably by Thebes in Boeotia, but also by Sparta among the 
Dorians, and Athens among the Ionians, to convert a tie of kinshiy 
into a bond of empire. But important though these inherited links 
between cities may have been in breaking down the idea of the com- 
plete isolation of states, they were so obviously identical with the 
institutions of the peoples of Greece who continued to be only half- 
civilized that progress seemed to demand their complete destruction. 
The triumph of national over ethnic claims may be said to have been 
decisive when colonization dotted the shores of the outer Mediter- 
ranean with Greek states unrelated to their metropolises and to one 
another. 

It need hardly be insisted that “ national” in the case of Greece 
means “urban”, not * Hellenic”: for “ Hellenic” finds its modern 
equivalent not in “French” or “Spanish” or “Italian” or “ Por- 
tuguese” or “ Rumanian”, but in “Latin”. Like “ Teutonic” it 
designates a language, not a political organization, and only in 
general way a race. As time elapsed and the rhapsodists carrie 
Homer from state to state and the Sophists went everywhere as the 
missionaries of the New Learning and Athens became the school- 
mistress of Greece, the mountains which kept asunder succumbed in 


their age-long struggle with the sea which bound together, and 


“ Hellenic” came to designate a culture, just as does: 
but in no other sense. 

A serious menace to national autonomy arose from the alliances 
or coalitions that were formed from the end of the colonizing epoch 
onwards. Here Sparta led the way with the formation of the Pelo- 
ponnesian League in the sixth century; and the others—those cen- 
tring in Athens and Thebes—followed in turn, each having mutual 
defense against barbarian or, what was almost the same thing, Hel- 
lenic, assailants as its justification. Ineffective without an organi- 
zation, the states of each coalition recognized a leader or hegemon 
for its armed forces and at once incurred the risk of surrendering 
to him their liberty ; and this risk was widened and augmented when 
the leaders—Athens, Sparta, Thebes—tried in turn to make their 
hegemonies universal. “ Your contract with the members of your 
coalition”, exclaims an indignant anti-imperialist in Xenophon, 
‘contains this as its first stipulation. that they should follow whither- 


soever you may lead. Yet how is this compatible with autonomy ? 
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peace, mwhnich eacn state, rresp tive ¢ ( 
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adjustment of national viewpoints, the evaluating « rguments, 


and the exercise of personal influence which were essential for th 
attainment of a consensus of opinion or at least ‘ eness t 


abide by the decision of a majority 


You make enemies without taking vour allies int 1 insels and 
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In the case of the coalition of which Athens was the hegemon, 
the synod performed no useful function and atrophied. The states 
began to secede almost in the face of the enemy to combat which the 
confederacy had been formed; and even after Athens, itself ruled 
by a majority, brought it about that a sympathetic majority ruled 
also throughout its alliance, and freed many of its allies from bond- 
age to their stronger associates, membership in the coalition was so 


generally distasteful that the hegemon was led farther and farther 


on the way of centralization and suppression of national rights till 
finally a real empire emerged, by the side of which stood as allies 


only three of the original confederates—Lesbos, Samos, and Chios. 


\thens took their lands and Athenians bought them. Athens took 
from them tribute and used it for her own private needs. Athens 


summoned them to her local courts and tried them by her tus civile. 
Athens decided questions of peace and war in her own ecclesia and 
led her allies into battle regardless of their inclinations. Athens 
denied social equality as well as political to her allies, thus degrad- 
ing them to be her subjects. The result was an extraordinary inten- 
sity and fulness of public life for the Athenians, and the substitu- 
tion of a municipal for a national life among their dependent allies. 
It may be admitted that the rule of Athens, like that of Pisistratus, 
was dnpmoruxov to Ge kal diAavOpwrov, but it was equally tyrannical in 
the sense of being usurped and autocratic. Citizenship in Athens 
was, of course, too precious to citizens and too hateful to subjects 
to be made joint; and the imperial government made no pretense of 
ascertaining the wishes of its allies in regard to war and peace, or 
of guiding its actions thereby. 

What was there in the situation that made the procedure of 
Athens so unlike that of Sparta, the results so divergent? National 
character—conservatism and indifference on the one hand, enter- 
prise and meddlesomeness on the other—was in each case acquired. 
It was the resultant of repeated actions. It is true that the Pelo- 
ponnesus was a geographical unity, but so was the Aegean Archi- 
pelago, and the roads trod by the Spartan phalanx were no easier 
than the sea-ways followed by the Athenian battle-ships. Indeed, 
the greater facility of communication in the Athenian Empire is re- 
flected in the greater centralization of administration and the greater 
intermingling of its economic and legal life. There were no ethnic 
divergences in the Aegean area that did not reappear in the Pelo- 
ponnesus. What then led Athens on to tyranny, its allies to sub- 
jection? 

A contemporary was unquestionably right in emphasizing the 


| 

| 

| 


isolation and helplessness of islanders and quasi-islanders in the 
face ot! super or naval OWeT ere ) 
that Athens abused her opportunities. But the trouble was more 


deep-seated yet. With the utmost goodwill it would have been 


impossible for Athens to keep the Delian Confederacy to its purpose 


on liberal principles. The world had advanced gy step towards 
democracy since the formation of the Peloponnesian L ul he 


cities with which Athens was related were 


ful of nobles, but by a large part, when not b f their native 
orn Tree popu ons 

idea that the nation stood o es Ss we 
can conceive Of a league De Iscuss 

ecciesia and a dex s10n being reached cre 

sentiment and interest put \ \ 


general agreement? What at the S ‘ 

the simultaneous consideration of public ( 
territorial state, but the simultaneous ppraisen 
sentiments and interests—modern comn ( . 

press—was, of course, lacking in the Aegean A1 


when the sea was abandoned for four months of ever eal \1 


1 


there was no tolerable substitut Delegates met 


council could make no compromises tor wht their constituents we1 


merely tor the expression of divergences, n I istme! 

and its atrophy is in the circumstances not surprising lo have 
given the delegates autocratic powers would have beet each « 

to surrender the foreign policy of the state not merely to a repre 
sentative or two but also Oo the unknown den Ss Of ¢ r states 


Yet if there was one thing more than another on whi lemocracies 
were at that time insistent it was that they should themselves 

late their own policies and not leave it to magistrates or others 
authority to do for them. How then could they have proceeded 
with the settlement of international affairs on a principle which th 
had discarded in their domestic organization ? 

As things then stood democracy demanded the complete auton 
omy of cities, big and little; this in turn, when the foreign situation 
made a joint effort necessary, required a ten 
specific purpose under an hegemon whose mission ended wit 
complishment. On the other hand, safety demanded, per] 


degree of centralization effected by Athens, but certainly a quicker 


to be harmonized, eccentric local decisions to be 1 lled and 1 
versed, as must inevitably be done if actior ere to f upon 
unready. The Delian synod must therefore have b forun 
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f danger, better preparation and co-ordination of forces, 


verception Of danger, 


ind greater perseverance than could be counted on in a world of 


constantly changing coalitions. 
It was not in human nature that an hegemon, possessing the 
ower, should refrain from using it to curb democracy or autonomy 


1e interest of security. Hence when Sparta succeeded to the 


ny of Athens and Thebes to that of Sparta, they simply 


hegemon I 


in 


tried, as Epaminondas put it, to transfer the Propylaea to their own 
citadels, Thebes like Athens in defiance of autonomy, Sparta in 
f both democracy and autonomy. [Each hegemony nur- 
its own destroyer and seemed destined to nurture it so 

international law and political science, the self-determination 
of nations and abstract justice alike demanded that “all Hellenic 
‘ities, great and small, should be autonomous”. This meant, on 


the evidence of the coins, that at least 385 cities, seven federations, 
and thirteen et/ine claimed their independence. Small wonder, then, 
that the statesmen who move across the pages of Nenophon treat 


urrence of wars as equally inevitable with the occurrence of 


that the most far-seeing statesman of the age, Philip II. 


litigation, or that th 

of Macedon, based his hegemony on a League to Enforce Peace of 
which each member bound himself to the following undertaking : 

I will not bear arms for the purpose of injury against any of those 
that abide bv their oaths, either by land or by sea. I will not seize with 


hostile intent a citv or fort or harbor belonging to any of those that 
share in the peace, by any art or device whatsoever. I will not over- 
throw the kingship of Philip and his descendants (in Macedon) or the 


overnments existing in the several states at the time when they swore 


the oaths regarding the peace. I will do nothing contrary to this treatv 

myself nor shall | permit another to do so if | can prevent it; and if 

any one does violate his covenants, I will give aid to those who need 

it according to their demand. I will make war on him who violates the 

general peace, according as it may be required of me and the hegemon 
] 


\n hegemony among democratic states, even when the Aegean 
Sea spread its network of highways among them, meant their con- 
version into sluggish democratic municipalities. An hegemony 
among aristocratic states, even within a compact territory like the 
Peloponnesus, meant the permanent suppression of liberalism. 
What about an hegemony on monarchical lines? That was what 
the Macedonian conquest of Greece entailed. Its principle—loyalty 
to a king as an incentive to co-operative action—admitted of an 
almost indefinite geographical application, and where such loyalty 
existed, as among the Macedonians, satisfaction resulted ; but it was 
the satisfaction of the politically immature. Where such loyalty 
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It had accordingly to submit to an hegemon and entrust its diplomacy 
to an interfederal synod; but it was strong enough to stipulate that 
the synod should not be autocratic, that a league should be bound to 
participate in wars authorized by the synod only when it had itself 
ratified their declaration. And the inability thence resulting to 


i 


marshal the forces of his federation of leagues against the Aeto- 
lians and the Romans crippled the military operations of Philip V. 

The gist of the whole matter seems to be that the Greeks could 
not get along without urban autonomy, for that meant without de- 
mocracy ; nor with it, for that meant sooner or later its loss; but 
that they got along uncommonly well and far notwithstanding. 

\ word must suffice for the Macedonian kingdoms in Asia and 
\frica. By becoming gods, like Alexander, their rulers ceased to 
be tyrants in the law of the so-called “free” states in and about 
the Mediterranean, whose citizens, being Hellenes, were their most 
legal-minded subjects. But the legalization of a rule does not ren- 
der it popular. Nor can a theocracy based upon atheism derive 
strength from religious fervor. Hence the Ptolemies and the Se- 
leucids, lacking the native loyalty which upheld the Antigonids in 
Macedon, had nothing to fall back upon in their Greek dominions 
in case their soldiers, ships, and money failed them. At best they 
encountered acquiescence and evasion, at worst rebellion. 

rhe two dynasties had this in common, that their barbaric sub- 
jects were in the main not the politically immature, as were the 
home-staying Macedonians, but the politically over-ripe — men 
weary of politics or indifferent to them, who sought but to enjoy 
the material fruits of their labors, unconcerned as to who governed 
them or what he demanded of them so long as he left undisturbed 
the priests and the shrines and the worship of the gods in whose 
hands they had placed all their higher hopes. They differed in this, 
however, that whereas the Ptolemies were content with their natives 
as they found them and sought simply to ingratiate themselves with 
them by protecting them, adjusting their disputes according to their 
own customs, keeping their dikes and canals in order, giving them 
the benefits that came from a well-managed estate, and above all by 
making the [-gyptian religion their own and posing as incarnations 
of Ammon, the Seleucids labored to make the Asiatics into Euro- 
peans, and to this end they associated them with the Hellenic immi- 
grants in newly-founded city-states of the Greek type. In the one 
case the land became more prosperous if not more contented ; in the 
other it was stirred to the depths. In each, through the inclusion 


of Greeks and natives in the same benevolent despotism, the natives 
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ore I nt probl sO n I er! l government ind admin- 
rati eginning with Julius Caesa or comparisons between 
oman odern rticularly British, imperialism, those who are 
tereste ls ld consu the Writings o1 his subject ot the scl ol- 
] states Brvee ind { romer 
Che st illuminating fact that has come to me in recent vears 
h ‘ erial organization and administration were inherited 
ore from the Hellenistic kingdoms than from the Republic. Hel- 
stic conditions found in Sicily, Macedonia, the Seleucid realm, 
d Egypt were perpetuated with little modification and extended 
i varying degree to the remaining parts of the Empire. In other 
ds it is a fact that the Greeks, whose political achievements we 
ve been accustomed to belittle, created a great and essential part 
the imperial fab In the central administration, as well as in 
e local s, their influence was largely determinative In spite of 
dless di ssion the aims of Julius Caesar have remained a riddl 
sol here offered, which seems to me to iccount b te! han 
her for his actions, is that he considered himself a successor 
\lexander the Great. This character appears clearly in the 
. tii ueror of the Parthian realm, who would have made 
great bulk of the Empire Oriental, and have reduced the portion 
st of tl \driatic to an insignificant, and perhaps temporary, 
pendage The form of state and government toward which he 
s visibl nd perhaps deliberately, moving was the Hellenistic 
h obliterated nationality and the sentiment of patriotism, sub 
uting for them business principles in the dealings of the absolute 
rch with his high officials, and imposing upon the masses with 
s pretense of divinity 
Caesar’s assassination was but a part of the inevitable failure of 
s sche Its collapse was due mainly to the impossibility of 
iting a Hellenistic officialdom of such material as could then be 


about Rome. Octavian, his heir, early discovered the 


1, to correct it, reverted at once to the republican idea of 


en] roverned by the Italian nationality. Religion, literature, 
[Se n p. 755 The untimely death of Professor Botsford has 
per of the benefit of any possible revision on his part Ep.] 
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11. And the merchants of the earth shall weep and mourn over her, 
for no man buyeth their merchandise any more, 
12. The merchandise of gold and silver and precious stones and of 
pearls and fine linen and purple and silk and scarlet and all sweet wood 
and all manner vessels of ivory and all manner vessels of most precious 
wood and of brass and iron and marble, 


13. And cinnamon and odours and ointments and frankincense, and 


wine and oil and fine flour and wheat and beasts and sheep and horses 
and chariots and slaves and souls of men. 

14. And the fruits that thy soul lusted after are departed from thee 

I hee, 


and all things which were dainty and goodly are departed from tl 
and thou shalt find them no more at all. 

15. The merchants of these things which were made rich by her, 
shall stand afar off for the fear of her torment, weeping and wailing, 

16. And saving, Alas, alas, that great city, that was clothed in fine 
linen and purple and scarlet and decked with gold and precious stones 
and pearls ! 

17. For in one hour so great riches is come to naught; and every 
shipmaster, and all the company in ships, and sailors, and as many as 
trade by sea, stood afar off, 

18 And cried when they saw the smoke of her burning, saying, 
What city is like unto this great city! 

19. And they cast dust on their heads and cried, weeping and wail 
ing, saying, Alas, alas, that great city, wherein were made rich all that 
had ships in the sea, by reason of her costliness! for in one hour is 
she made desolate. 


Little of the wealth extracted from the subject countries ever 
returned by way of imperial improvements. The provinces were 
the estates of the Roman people—praedia, which the school-boy 
happily translated prev. rhe benefits of protection and peace were 
largely counterbalanced by the desolating civil wars which raged for 
many years of the later Republic over the greater part of the 
Empire 

The principes changed this policy to one of improvement. It 
was a more prudent, a longer-headed, selfishness, from which devel- 
oped a benevolent paternalism. In the words of Tiberius: “A 
shepherd shears his sheep but does not flay them.” The shepherd 
sympathizes with his fellow-creatures. Many a princeps was more 
appreciated by his provincial subjects than by the historian at Rome; 
and in fact those who are canonically listed as vicious were often 
best-willed toward the provincials. Such was Nero, whose acces- 
sion was announced in Egypt in the following terms :* 

The Caesar who had to pay his debt to his ancestors, god manifest. 
has joined them, and the expectation and hope of the world has been 
declared autocrator, the good genius of the world and source of all 
good things, Nero, has been declared Caesar. Therefore ought we all, 
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is reasonable, however, that, as many forms ntributed to the 
building of civilization, so too its decline must have beet 
co-operation of various disintegrating movements All the all 1 
causes may in a varying degree be true, only let their claims be le: 


intolerant and exclusive lere two ot ee of the more prot 


suggestions may be considered 


Exhaustion of the soil: Undoubtedly this holds true 


areas throughout the Empire. But the ancient agriculturists under 
stood well the means of keeping up the soil, and were acquainted 


even with artificial fertilizers. While acting as a disintegrating 
force, soil-exhaustion was the resu 
force or psychological condition, which led farmers to neglect the 


up-keep of their holdings. 
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and the problem of giving justice to the subjects f 
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The degrad 1 he < ni to the condition of serfs: This 
s perhart teryict emintan +} It 
\ i pel t} CLCTIS 4 ptom if 
undoubtedly served as a cause but just as surely it demands expla- 
nation; tor certainly the emperors did not for their own pleasure 


reduce rural laborers en masse to serfdom, but were driven to it by 
hard necessity. The colonate, quite as much as soil-exhaustion, 


amental source. 


One of the more fundamental causes was urbanization deliber- 
ately pursued by the imperial administration as its most effective 
means of assimilat nd of governing subject populations. The 
natives were attracted to the city by its beauties and pleasures, its 


ie fields 


theatres, gladiatorial shows, and wine-shops. In this way tl 


were robbed of their cultivators and the city population, in lack of 
sufficient industries for their profitable employment, became a host 


the creative and sustaining energies 


Lack of industry is an even more telling fact. The ancients had 

a few simple mechanical devices, such as sails for their ships, horse- 
power for grinding some of their grain, and the water-mill, which 
they were more inclined to disuse than to develop. In contrast 
with present conditions, however, we can say that the inhabitants 
of the Roman world were machineless, that everything required had 
to be done by hand with the aid of domestic animals. What this 
meant for the Empire can only be appreciated by imagining what 
the United States would be, or necessarily become, if we Americans 
were reduced to the machineless condition of the ancient world. 
e maintenance of the military force, the expensive admin- 
istrative system, and the hosts of semi-parasites, for the building 
and repair of fortifications and roads, and of the splendid structures 
in all the cities, a proportionally greater demand was made upon the 
laborers than had been necessary in the petty states of earlier time. 
Our first intimate acquaintance with the Roman world shows us 
that the Empire was not wealthy and prosperous, but poor; and the 
more we study the society and economy of the localities. the more 
the evidence accumulates before our eyes. 

Augustus certainly could have raised a sufficient number of 
troops, with the concomitant supplies, for the conquest of Germany 
to the Elbe—no serious student of Roman history ever doubted 
that; but in the end, if not from the beginning, he concluded that, in 
the units of value with which he reckoned, it would not pay. A 
vast expenditure of lives and money in such an object ran contrary 


to his policy of devoting all possible resources to the repair of dam- 
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The condition above described was intensified by depopulation 
due to the ravages of pestilence, to the great mortality of cities 
under imperfect sanitation, and the existence of conditions in city 
and country which discouraged marriage and the rearing of families. 

Possibly with greater intelligence something might have been 


the fundamental evil; but the most deplorable 


devised to lessen 
accompaniment and cause of decline was steady, irresistible dwin- 
ledge and mentality. In pre-Roman times the Greek 


ed 


art, literature, and science to such an extent that the civilized world 


dling of know 
republics and local dynasts, whether tyrants or kings, encourag 
was thickly dotted over with intellectual centres. The Roman con- 
quest destroyed the greater part of this intellectual life, for example 
at Tarentum, Syracuse, and Pergamum; and the Roman adminis- 
tration repressed and discouraged the little that survived. In the 
absence of an extensive reading public authorship cannot thrive 
without the patronage of the wealthy. The imperial government 
refused patronage to local talent and, after Augustus, gave little aid 
to the promotion of literature and intelligence in the capital. The 
founding of an occasional library, or the endowment of a chair of 
rhetoric, was a poor substitute for the whole-souled co-operation 
formerly given by the Republic. Imperial negligence was attended 
and reinforced by an almost E-gyptian-like conservatism, an adora- 
tion of the wisdom of past ages, so that authors almost ceased to 
collect new facts by observation but limited themselves substantially 
to the study of old books. Short-cuts to knowledge became the 
vogue. Compendia of science and epitomes of historians made the 
originals unnecessary, so that they were not perpetuated. From 
the very beginning of Roman rule many who were inclined by na- 
ture and taste to a literary or intellectual career devoted themselves 
instead to money-making. The Empire therefore lacked the knowl- 
edge and the intellectual power necessary for the solving of its 
problems. A machine like the water-mill, instead of developing, 
was disused. Skilled work became crude and finally barbarous ; 
and in proportion to the increase of ignorance and barbarism the 
products of the Empire declined in both quantity and quality 
GeorGE W. Botsrorp. 
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In the sixteenth century, however, as the Hapsburgs accepted 
more and more seriously the role of champions of Roman Cathol 
cism, with the fatal financial burden it involved, the income from 
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the Western Indies was the hope, and indeed the salvation, of Haps- 
burg l'nder Charles V. this revenue was comparatively 
small and increased only bv slow degrees. In 1516, the year ot 
secession to his Spanish inheritance, it amounted to about 35,000 
ducats. In1318 it was 122,000, but dropped as low as 6,000 1n 1521, 
when the emperor was entering upon his interminable wars Vv 
rance. a verv unuttsual year urn OTF 
first ot the great treasure-Meets, the receipts Ol the treasurer oT tii 
Casa de Contratacion rose to 980,000 ducats ; but the average during 
this decade and tl following was about 105,000. Only atter 1550, 
whel ell eror s caree! Vas adpprode meiancnoly 
did his average income swelltoa million ducats, 7. e. toa sum equal 
to that which he drew annually from his possessions in the Low 


trous reign of his son Philip, it increased gradually to between tw« 
ind three millions 

From the first, taxation ia the Indies was not light, though 
always mild compared with that endured by the inhabitants of the 
Spanish peninsula. New s ttlers were generally exempted for a 


vy twenty, from the more usual Castilian 


taxes, except the ecclesias al the (Jueen Isabella, nm secre 
instructions to the governor of Hispaniola in March, 1503, inquired 

whether it would be Teasibie to pt a tax on goid bullion, on sal 
1 hit - 4 -+ thea $97 | 
tillage, grazing, and fishing, or port dues on the lading and unladin 
t+hece ert “di + » ot 
oT ships SO tar as We KI one Of these expediel S were resortet 
to. The supplying of salt, however, was already farmed out as a mo 
nopoly and tron tl life-time ot ¢ olumbus the olonist on His 
niola were made to pay a duty Imojarifazgo ) ot per cent. on the 


gross valuation of goods imported from Europe, while the authori 
4 1 
permitted to levy a temporary assessment on 


1 
+} r 


foodstutts (the sisa) to meet the expense of Indian wars or other sj 


cial local needs. All treasure-trove, jewels,and ornaments trom n 
eraves and shrines, belonged in theory to the king ; but in America t! 
Crown chose to forego this right in consideration of a faithful reg- 


the treasure discovered and the payment of three-fifths into 
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2 nists act inying Pedrarias Davila to the isthmus of Darién in 15 


from the payment of customs for four years, and for twenty years 


fri all other imposts except tl I royal fifth of gold, silver, and 
precious stones. Similar privileges had been conceded to the original Spanis! 
settle nt on Hispaniola, and in 1513 were renewed for thirty years. Colec 
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and silver, this percentage was quickly reduced. Between 1500 and 
1504, in response to petitions from the settlers on Hispaniola, it 
was lowered successively to one-half, one-third, and one-fifth. This 
royal fifth, the guinto of Spanish American treasury records, was 
established for ten years by a decree of February 5, 1504, and re- 
mained till the eighteenth century the general law for all the Indies. 
to one-tenth and even one-twelfth, were made 


iuctions, 


o time, in regions like Central America and the West 


Further re 
from time t 
Indian islands, where the mines or gold-washings were poor or the 
operating costs very high. The guinto remained the most lucrative 
source of the moneys drawn annually by the Spanish kings from 
their American possessions. In theory applicable to all minerals, it 
was never collected on any but gold, silver, mercury, and precious 
stones. Pearls gathered in the fisheries on the southern coasts of 
the Caribbean and about the islands near the city of Panama also 
paid a fifth to the Crown. 

The customs duty of 7!4 per cent. in colonial ports continued to 
be levied till 1543, when the rate was reduced to 5 per cent. \t 
the same time, however, export and import duties were established 
in Andalusia on goods sent to and from the New World. Till then 
the American trade at Seville had been free. Thereafter the cus- 
tomary almojarifasgo was collected of 2'/A per cent. on exports 
and 5 per cent. on imports. This involved a new burden on Amer- 
ican commodities, while the charge on European goods remained the 
same, 2'4 per cent. being now collected in Spain and 5 per cent. in 
the Indies. Inter-colonial maritime trade in local products also 
paid customs at the Sevillan rates, and European articles reshipped 
from one colonial port to another were assessed upon any increase 
in value accruing thereby. In 1566 the exigencies of royal finance 
were the excuse for another change in colonial customs. Duties on 
the west-bound traffic were doubled, to 5 and 10 per cent. respec- 
tively, and an export duty of 2'4 per cent. was levied in American 
ports upon articles shipped to Spain. On this basis almojarifazgo 
continued to be collected till the second half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The assessment on imports in the Indies was based, not on 
the schedule of values employed at Seville, but upon prices in the 
American market at the time when payment was made. These were 
generally very much higher, often by several hundred per cent. 

A source of royal income peculiar to the Indies was the tribute 
of the natives, an annual payment owed to the king in token of his 
overlordship, or to Spaniards (encomenderos) to whom the Crown 


granted the privilege of enjoying this revenue. It was in form a 
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personal or capitation tax, 7. ¢. a fixed amount ] ry adult 
male Indian regardless of his property or other resources It was 
analogous to the moneda forera and similar mx ' ues 
peasants 1n Castile ihe amount ot the tri 
the custom ot the province, was sometimes eXa 
but more generally in money and such produ 
readily afforded In Peru just after the cor 
the West Indies, it frequently took t fort rs 
1 even after such service was e | 
tice was doubtless y cases 
to be contused with the 7 
Roval tribute was imposed on t infortunate nati f H 
paniola as early as Columbus's second visit thet ind in 15090 seems 
to have been a castellano of gold (12 r 
rency ). collected Trom ali the aborigines W nd 
or not. What the Spanish settlers might ex 
left to their merciful discretion. On the c t ibute 


belonged to the encomendero, and eventually by law or custom was 
limited in quantity. It was first reduced to a regular schedul 
Peru by the great viceroy, Francisco de Toledo, who to this et 
visited personally all parts of his government, and whose Libro di 
Tasas became the model for later colonial legislation o1 
In Mexico this same service was largely accomplished during 


le Fuenleal, president of the 


administration of Sebastian Ramirez « 
roval audiencia in 1531-1535, and of his successor the first vi 
Antonio de Mendoza.’ There all married males paid, including 
sons of negro fathers and Indian mothers, and unmarried after the 
age of twenty-five. In some provinces women and young unmar 
ried men were also subject to the tax, at least to half the amount 
owed by the adult male Men ceased to be liable at the age of fift 
five, women at the age of fifty." The tributary age began in Peru 
at eighteen and ended at fifty, but all women, in theory at least 
were exempt. Immunity was also everywhere enjoyed by the 
native chieftains or caciques, in their quality as nobles, and by their 
eldest sons. 

The revenues of the king from this source came mostly fron 
the natives on the estates which had escheated to the Crown (after 
1552 encomiendas n ight be held for two lives only), and ha not 
again been alienated. They are called in exchequer records the 

5 Matienzo, Gobierno del Peri, cap. 1 

6 Herrera, Hist. Gen., dec. I ib. 7, Caf 

7 Ibid., dec. IV., | ), Cap. 14 


8 Solorzano, of lib. II., cap. 2 
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ribu 7 In Peru in the se eenth century it became custo- 
l I ( rown to ret pern iently a third ot the estates 
thus ed to it \ scl ule of what was due trom each 
oO was supposed to be kept ina book apart (libro de tasaciones), 
( »f which was preserved in the archives ot the audiencia, 
ther in the cofter which held the king’s moneys. The tribute 
\ ) \¢ SIX ( D correqiaores of he 
! es, t produce s public auction by the royal 
\ ] ] ( x requ omee ind the procee 1s 
STILE tre sure’ 
Pope Ales er VI., mov petitions from the Catholic Kings 
| 
o conti e to the cost of secular and religious conquest, granted 
to them their successors, DV a Dull Decen ber 10, IS501, all 
the ecclesiasti tithes in the Indies; but at the same time he 1m- 
Spanish crown the responsibility for preaching and 
osed he Spanish crown the responsip1it or preaching al 


seating the Christian faith among the Indians, founding and 


ndowing churches, and supplying them with a competent ministry. 
\s in other Chrisfian lands, the tithe was gathered on all fruits of 
11 
the earth, grain, cotton, sugar, silk, flax, garden-truck, etc., as well 
is on livestock and dairy products. It was collected from both royal 
and private lands, and on Indian tribute. Gold and silver bullion, 
of which the guinto went to the king, was never subject to this 
+ r nal tithe ew “tact > he 
second tax oO! Sa personal tithe exacted, 7. ¢«. Irom the wages 
of man’s industry and labor, although the clergy in some regions 
11 1 +e + 
tried hard to roduce it 
Whether the natives ought to pay tithes or not, in addition to 
their tribute, was a burning question among ecclesiastical and civil 


throughout the sixteenth century. The attitude of the 


Crown seems to have been a variable one. Ferdinand and Isabella 
1501 directed the new governor of Hispaniola, Nicolas de 


(vando, to have both Indians and Spaniards pay, but on most parts 
f the continent the natives from the beginning apparently were 
In 1536, however, according to Solorzano, the emperor 


ing of the Indians in New Spain, at least on wheat, 


barley, silk, and cattle, to the production of which evidently they 
Attempts to extend the rule elsewhere 
‘essful, and in spite of the violent opposition of the 


rchmen the decree was repealed for New Spain in 1555.’° In 


) Solorzano, lib. IV., cap. 1; Colecc. de D st ser, XXXIV. 22. 


| 
propa 
| 
general it may be said that the natives were exempt from the direct 
| tithe, except in certain districts, notably the archbishopric of Lima, 
| 
| 
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in Seville, receipts from this source as far back as 1539-1544.* 
’robably before 1573 the bulls were preached under the general con- 
cession extended to the dominions of the Spanish crown, and only 
after that date did the Pope specify in particular the American 
colonies. As a rule, at least toward the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, negroes, Indians, and others of the humbler sort paid two 
silver reals for the indulgences offered, although the law (1543) for- 
bade the bulls to be preached in Indian pueblos or forcibly imposed 
on the natives. Other Spanish subjects paid eight reals, while royal 
and ecclesiastical officials and those who possessed encomiendas of 
Indians were assessed sixteen.’* The bulls were published in Amer- 
ica every other year, brought in a considerable revenue, and con- 
tinued to be imposed till the separation of the colonists from the 
mother country in the nineteenth century. 

The alcabala, another characteristic Castilian tax (in Spain 10 
per cent. or more of the value of all sales and exchanges), was not 
introduced into the Indies till near the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Ferdinand and Isabella, in March, 1503, had ordered Gover- 
nor Ovando to report on the ability of the settlers on Hispaniola to 
pay such an impost; but so far as we know no further action was 
then taken. And invariably freedom for a term of years from the 
alcabala was included among the privileges conceded to newly 
founded colonies. Such an exemption was enjoyed by New Spain 
immediately after its conquest, and when the first viceroy, Men- 
doza, went out in 1535, he was instructed to negotiate with the 
colonists for the collection of an alcabala, to aid the emperor in his 
wars against the Turks.’* Extension of the tax to New Spain was 
actually decreed in 1558,'° but presumably the ordinance was not en- 
forced; and ten years later, when Francisco de Toledo was prepar- 
ing to go to Peru, a junta at Madrid decided that he should make 
efforts to collect it there. In every instance the colonial authorities 
were induced by the strength of the local opposition to suppress the 
king’s commands. The tax was finally introduced into New Spain 
in 1574-1575, and into Guatemala a year later.’® It was not estab- 

12 Simancas, Contaduria de Cruzada, leg. 554; Archivo de Indias, 4.1.4/22, 
Tramo I. 

13 According to Nufiez de Castro (Solo Madrid es Corte, p. 224 ff), arch- 
bishops, bishops, and abbots paid 32 rea/s, or four pesos, for the privileges vouch- 
safed by these bulls of ernsade. 

14 Archivo de Indias, 139.1.1, lib. 1. 

15 Brit. Mus., Add. MSS. 19,375, f. 27 


7 
16 Owing to the inaction or passive resistance of the local authorities, :t 
was not collected in Guatemala till 1602. Milla and Gomez Carillo, Historia de 


la América Central, II. 228. 
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at the outset of his reign, in a vain effort to lift his kingdom out of 
the financial demoralization in which it had been left by his father. 
It was almost immediately extended to the colonies. At first only 
the office of notary (escribano) was sold, both that of the ordinary 
notary public, and of the scriveners attached to the various govern- 
ment councils and tribunals; but before the end of the century the 
system was applied to most municipal offices, and to numerous posts 
connected with the royal mints, the exchequer, and the courts of law. 
These offices till 1581 were sold by the Crown for one life only. 
\fter 1581 they might be disposed of by the incumbent for a second 
life, provided that one-third of the value was paid to the Crown, 
that the second purchaser had the qualifications necessary for exer- 
cising the office, and that within three years formal confirmation 
was secured from the king.’* But it was evidently intended that 
the sale must be a bona-fide one during the lifetime of the original 
proprietor, for a decree six years later stated that the latter had to 
live at least thirty days after the sale, else it was invalid and the 
disposition of the office reverted to the government. As offices in 
Spain, however, were held in perpetuity, with the privilege of re- 
sale at any time, and as the king believed such an arrangement to be 
to his financial advantage, he soon proposed establishing the same 
rule in America, and finally instituted the change in 1606. We find 
it repeated in numerous cédulas that these government posts need 
not necessarily go to the highest bidder, but that the fitness of the 
would-be purchaser should be taken into account as well as the in- 
terests of the exchequer. As minor offices in the colonies were sold 
under the direction of the viceroys or audiencias, this furnished an 
obvious loophole by which unscrupulous executives might provide 
comfortable berths for their friends and dependents."® 


Numerous minor sources of revenue, most of them tapped before 


S Leon Pinelo. Tratado de Confirmaciones Reales, etc., lib. IT.. caps 2 

Solorzano, of +, lib. VI., cap. 13 
In this connection may be mentioned two other methods adopted by the 
Crown in the seventeenth century for extracting money from public office- 
holders both in Spain and in the colonies. These were the mesada and the media 
both doubtless suggested by the medieval papal annates. The mesada 


was conceded to Philip IV. in 1626 by Pope Urban VIII. for a period of fifteen 


years, and renewed by Innocent X. in 1644. It was a payment representing a 
month’s income of every newly-presented ecclesiastical officer, from the arch- 


bishop to the simple curate, and was calculated on the basis of the average annual 
value of the benefice during the five years preceding. It was also collected from 
secular officials until the establishment of the media anata in 1632. The latter 
was one-half of the first year’s salary and other emoluments of every public 
secular office or dignity, whether permanent or temporary. Together they com 


prised a lucrative source of revenue 
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governor, was ordered to do all in his power to make the effort a 
success. As the islands declined in population and wealth, in com- 
petition with the more alluring prospects on the mainland, they be- 
came less and less able to meet requests of this nature. In 1530 
Manuel de Rojas wrote to the emperor from Cuba, excusing him- 
self from sending the thousand pesos which had been required of 
him, but remitting 400, which he himself had had to borrow. 
Other letters of a similar tenor flowed into the Spanish court. 
Juan Barba wrote to the queen regretting that he could not lend 
the 300 pesos asked for, and complaining that, although he was one 
of the original conguistadores, he had no encomienda of Indians and 
the governor treated him with neglect. The treasurer of the colony 
wrote in the same strain, while the governor, Gonzalo de Guzman, 
to whom fell the responsibility and the odium of enforcing the loan, 
regretted that for his part he was not in a position to remit more 
than 500 pesos. But in the island as a whole, he concluded, there 
was “great zeal for spending and little diligence in saving ”’.*! 

To the richer provinces on the continent the Crown was much 
more importunate, and expected from them a more liberal response. 
Philip II., immediately after his elevation to the throne, lost no time 
in summoning his American viceroys to find a subsidy in recognition 
of the auspicious event.** In 1574 he ordered the royal authorities 
in Peru to negotiate for a gift to the Crown, or if his loyal and faith- 
ful subjects and vassals showed a disinclination to give, which he 


believed impossible, at least a loan of money and plate would not be 


unacceptable.’ 
Instead of demand or regal request, there was apology and even 


By 1598 the king’s tone had become truly abject. 


supplication. Philip III. needed a “donativo y emprestido” to 
assist him out of his financial straits and obligations, enable him to 
retain control of the seas, and maintain the peace, security, and 
prosperity of his colonies. He began with the president and judges 
of the avdiencia, urging them to set a good example of liberality, 
and ended with the pueblos of the Indians.** Indeed, the natives 
were perhaps more apt to be mulcted than the king’s white subjects. 
Back in 1530 Dr. Beltran, member of the Council of the Indies, 
had written a memorial suggesting that from every American Indian 
held in commendation be collected a head-tax of a peso of gold a 
year to the Crown, to help defray the expenses of the wars with the 
Turk in the Mediterranean; and two years later the emperor ad- 

21 Colecc. de Doc., 2nd ser., IV. 449 fi 

22 [bid., 1st ser., IV. 403 

23 [bid., 1st ser., XVII. 

24 [bid., pp. 456 ff 
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resistible temptation to the Crown. Borrowings from the bienes 
de difuntos became so extensive that men in the Indies preferred to 
leave their estates to trustees with instructions to transmit to the 
heirs in Europe, or the latter to collect by their own agents, rather 
than entrust legacies to the medium officially established for this 
business. The Crown in the seventeenth century sometimes offered 
interest at ten per cent., and even the salaries of the members of 
the Council of the Indies as security, but did not succeed in re- 
storing confidence.** 

The organization of the exchequer in the Indies was compara- 
tively simple, and remained till the eighteenth century virtually un- 
changed. ‘The collection of all revenues except the cruzada was in 
charge of individuals styled specifically the royal officials—oficiales 
reales. In the beginning there were four in each colony, a treas- 
urer, a comptroller (contador), a factor, and a veedor. Solorzano 
says that these offices were created in imitation of others connected 
with the custom-houses of Aragon, but the titles had formerly been 
attached to the king’s fiscal representatives on the royal armadas.** 
The duties of treasurer and comptroller are fairly obvious. The 
factor or business manager was the active agent in the collection and 
expending of the revenues; he also disposed of the tribute in kind 
received from the natives, made purchases for the authorities, and 
in general attended to any commercial transactions in which the 
king’s moneys were involved. The veedor was overseer of the ex- 
chequer’s interests at the mines and assay offices where the bullion 
was refined and the guinto subtracted therefrom.**° Later the office 
of veedor generally disappeared from the exchequer staff, and in 
many places that of factor also. But there was always a treasurer 
and a comptroller in the capital of every province, with deputies at 
the principal seaports, and if the province was very extensive, in the 
outlying, frontier towns as well.*” For some of the taxes, such as 
the alcabala, a special collector was appointed in every local district. 
In the beginning judicial proceedings instituted by the exchequer 

27 Veitia Linaje, Norte de la Contratacién de las Indias, lib. I., cap. 12. 

28 Solérzano, op. cit., lib. VI., cap. 15 

29 Instructions to Miguel de Pasamonte, treasurer general in the Indies, 
June, 1508; Colecc. de Doc., 1st ser. XXXVI. 235. To Gil Gonzalez Davila, 
comptroller of Hispaniola, July, 1511; tbid., 2nd ser., V. 287. To Juan de 
Ampiés, factor of Hispaniola, October, 1511; tbid., p. 336. To Rodrigo de 
Villarroel, veedor of Cuba, May, 1516; tbhid., I. 60. To Pedro Nunez de Guzman, 
treasurer of Cuba, August, 1520; ibid., I. 99. “‘ Ordenanzas para el buen recaudo 
de la real hacienda en Indias”, issued by Prince Philip, May, 1554; tbid., rst 
ser., XII. 142 


30 Encinas, Provisiones, Cédulas, etc., lib. I., ¢. 20 
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ordinary expenditures not specifically provided for in the instruc- 
tions to viceroys and governors had to be referred to Madrid for 
approval before action might be taken, a course which always in- 
volved long delays and often endless red tape. In matters requir- 
ing immediate decision some of the earlier viceroys had been allowed 
to take the initiative, merely communicating their action to their 
subordinates and to the Crown. but from 1563 such questions had 
to be settled by majority vote in a general acuerdo or administrative 
session of the audiencia, the oficiales reales taking part, and a full 
report afterwards sent to the king of the circumstances and the 
ount expended. 

Royal orders and decrees prescribed with great particularity the 
form in which the accounts and other records of the oficiales reales 
were to be kept. Every entry in the books of the treasurer and 
comptroller had to be attested by the signature of all three officials; 
every deposit of money in the royal coffers had to be made in the 
presence of the three; and the coffers themselves were provided 
with three different locks, the keys being distributed among the 
ficiales. lf there were only two of the latter, the governor or the 
corregidor of the district generally possessed one of the keys.** All 
public acts and communications had also to be signed by the three 
together. In the early colonial ledgers that have come down to us, 
we find first the receipts (cargo) entered in chronological order, the 
figures all in Roman numerals, and each item carefully detailed as 
to its precise character. In the expenditures (datta) the items are 
usually more numerous, many of them of small amount and entries 
of similar nature frequently repeated, ¢. g. pensions, quarterly sala- 
ries, gratuities to monasteries or individual clerics, etc. 

The cruzada, though most of it ultimately reached the royal 
coffers, was always an ecclesiastical tax and collected and admin- 
istered by churchmen. In charge was a commissioner-general at 
Madrid, who appointed deputies (comisarios generales subdele- 
yados) to the principal cities of the Indies. These in turn chose 
subdelegates for each of the smaller towns and districts, and treas- 
urers to receive the proceeds of the indulgences and remit them each 
year to Spain. The subdelegados were usually members of the 
cathedral clergy, had supervision of the preaching of the bulls, and 
possessed judicial cognizance of all matters touching the business. 
From them there was an appeal to tribunals in the capital cities, and 
finally to Madrid. 

2 These cajas reales were usually kept in the royal smeltery and assay 
cién), if there happened to be one, and at least one of the 
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being associated with them on such occasions. Tothem the oficiales 
reales had to send reports every six months, and a complete state- 
ment each year with the original warrants and other papers, and if 
these were four months overdue the auditors might despatch an 
agent to get them at the oficiales’ expense. 

In most of the provinces the examination and adjustment of the 
treasury books had fallen so far behind that even when Solorzano 
was writing in 1635 the tribunals had not succeeded in catching up, 
although the number of auditors had from time to time been con- 
siderably augmented. And some of the colonies, like the Philip- 
pines, Guatemala, and Chile, were so distant from the headquarters 
of the tribunals that it was deemed advisable to allow them to audit 
their own accounts as before, and send them either to Mexico and 
Lima, or, as originally, to the Council of the Indies. Solorzano, 
who as a former judge of the Lima audiencia reveals a natural jeal- 
ousy of the independence and widespread activities of these courts, 
gives the impression that they had done little to improve the general 
situation, and that the auditors were too much concerned about their 
social privileges and rights of precedence, and too little about the 
faithful and prompt execution of their arduous duties. This is a 
criticism that might easily be applied to all branches of administra- 
tion in the Indies. Certain it is, however, that disorders and irregu- 
larities of every sort continued in the collection and husbanding of 
the royal revenues, and that a large percentage of the king’s financial 
resources in his colonies was diverted to private hands. 

The supreme control, next to that of the king, in the organiza- 
tion, extension, and governance of the colonial exchequer, as in 
every other department of American government, lay with the Coun- 
cil of the Indies. An effort was made in 1559 to incorporate the 
colonial treasury with that of Castile by subjecting it to the Council 
of the Hacienda. But while this centralized the administration in 
Spain, it set up in the Indies two co-ordinate and mutually jealous 
powers, an arrangement which proved so inconvenient that it was 
abrogated in 1562. The India Council met at least one day in each 
week to discuss questions of financial policy and make appointments 
to treasury offices, and when occasion warranted two members of 
the Council of the Hacienda might be called in to assist. The 
moneys from America were deposited at Seville with the treasurer 
of the Casa de Contratacion, and were subject to draft by the Ha- 
cienda with the approval of the Council of the Indies. 

C. H. Harine. 
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INTERPRETATIONS OF RECENT ECONOMII COGRESS 
IN GERMANY 


In concluding a brief analvsis 


manv, Werner Sombart gives vigorous 


that dominate most Germanic interpret n 
velopment. “ This consideration sa 
like so many others, will doubtless strengt! t 
physical teatures int can influe: 
ife onl toa] nited extent i ] t 
growth are to be found I S ‘ 
that a c try lik ir | homeland 
dep of coal 1 i ) S 
ful state, whose position in the ¢ of nations ' 
recent development in wealth is envied of a 
have grown up in the midst of the sandy wastes f the Spre« i 
which already begins to surpass tl 1 
and activity, even if it does not vet sur] 
It captures the imagination to see such ] er come forth from natura 
resources so limited. I like to think of the well-known poster, mad y 
Suetterlin for the Industrial Exhibition at Berlin in 1896 
of this new and powerful Germany—t] n 
breaks through the barren sands and swings the titan’s hamn 
towards heaven. For the hand of man has, t I reat 
great empire out of nothing—the hand guided 

One must confess that this is an unusually thoroughgoing 


cation of the doctrine of the will to power in the ec: nic fie 


it is none the less a characteristic interpretation of this r 


in Germany. The parenthetical contempt poured out upon the 
eral resources of the country is hardly consistent with many st 
] } 


tical analyses that have wide currency, and the inclusion o 
potash deposits in the list Sec 
ried away by the fervor of his rhetoric. With the exception of t! 


potash, Veblen makes a comparal 


of Germany. “ Beyond this [potash] Germany does not count 
as second best in any of the resources on which 1 lt 
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draws.’ The implications are therefore inevitable. The cunning 


of reason and the craft of the statesman have accomplished for Ger- 


many much that would be denied to her if purely natural forces had 
been the primary determinant of social growth. 

[he assumption that inferior resources can be given more than 
heir “natural” significance by the arts of statecraft is definitely 
opposed to the tendencies of thought that have dominated the inter- 
pretation of economic history. It is to be hoped that economic his- 
tory will ever avoid the excesses of a mechanically materialistic 
interpretation of social growth, but it would seem that one must put 
out to sea without chart or compass if one abandons the principle 
that economic growth is limited by natural resources. This is not 
a doctrine of rigid determinism, for natural resources may assume 
widely different degrees of significance under changing conditions 
of technique. There is a reaction between men and their environ- 
ment in economic concerns that is no less significant than the reac- 
tions between biological organisms and their environment. [n- 
vironment is characteristically a limiting factor, and although a par- 
ticular society may fail to accomplish all that would be within the 
limits of the physical potentialities of the environment, it seems un- 
scientific to assert that the will of man can make a powerful empire 
out of nothing. Students of economic history in France and Eng- 
land have endeavored to retain a doctrine of natural law that should 
form the basis for a scientific study of both theory and history. 
The German historical school has looked askance at the theory of 
natural law and at times perchance exaggerated the empirical ele- 
ment in historical development, but on this particular issue the 
leader of the historical school is explicit. In his general treatise 
Schmoller says: 

\ll these episodes show that the higher life of mankind is a con- 


quest of nature by the mind. But they also show that man ever remains 
a parasite of earth, capable of great achievements only by adaptation, 
and by seeking out the most favorable places. Man does not emanci- 
pate himself from nature by his achievement of higher culture and 
technique, but becomes more closely bound to nature, ruling her through 
an understanding of her laws and nevertheless subject to these laws and 
to the limitations which they impose.‘ 

Sombart’s characterization of the resources of Germany, above, 
is of fundamental importance, for quantitative details are involved 
as well as scientific principles. The history of the iron and steel 
trade in the last half of the nineteenth century has been dominated 


T. Veblen, Imperial Germany and the Industrial Revolution, p. 174 


4G. Schmoller, Grundriss der Volkswirtschaft (Leipzig, 1900), I. 138 
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by the development of two gre it deposits ! I tl Lal uy 
deposits in the United States, and the Lorraine deposit 
burg, France, and Germany. The remarkable extent of these gré 


deposits is indicated by the following tabl 


United States 1909 Lake S 
Germany 

France 1908 88 

Great Britain ) { ( 


The figures for the Cleveland deposits of G1 
been included to indicate the reliance 
number of deposits, no one of which occupies a cor 
tion. The influence of the Lake Superior and Lorraine d 
upon the production of pig iron may be studied in ¢ iis 


table. 


PAB 
( nt 
{ y 
I c 
1S 
1K 
Austr H 
Russ 
Italy 
Spair 
Belg 
Swed 
Canad 
Japan 
Germany and France produce thirty-one per cent f the total 
product. The United States produces thirty-se n pe! nt f the 
total. \bout eighty per cent. of these totals in the thr count 


is produced in the two great ore-fields, so that more than half 
fifty-four per cent.) of the total output 

Tron Ore Res f oerld ry 
wical Congress 
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two deposits. It can easily be shown that the change in the position 
of the iron industry of Great Britain since 1880, both relatively and 
absolutely, has been primarily an outcome of the opening up of these 
great deposits. The Lake Superior ores began to be utilized about 
1880. The Lorraine ores were well known, but could not be utilized 
to any appreciable extent until the process of Thomas and Gilchrist 
made it possible to apply the Bessemer process to ores containing 
considerable percentages of phosphorus. The first Thomas and 
Gilchrist patents were taken out in 1878, and the process was per- 
fected and made commercially available about 1881, so that both 
fields were brought into the market at practically the same time. 
The basic process had been devised with reference to the Cleveland 
Ores, but from the standpoint of international competition it was 
harmful rather than advantageous to England. 

The Lorraine ores are relatively poor in the technical sense, con- 
taining only thirty per cent. of metallic iron. At present, however, 
there are very few deposits of ore in Europe that contain much 
more than fifty per cent. of iron. In the United States the ore de- 
posits are richer and the great extent of fifty per cent. ore in the 
Lake Superior region makes engineers in this country relatively 
indifferent to lower grade ores. They tend to think of the lower 
grade ores as a potential resource only. The Lorraine ores are thus 
“poor” in the absolute sense, and likely to be exhausted within a 
measurable period, but it is none the less true that this supply “ is 
the basis of a tremendous modern development, both in Germany, 
in France, and in Belgium, overshadowing in importance and inter- 
est any other movement in the European iron industry ”’.? 

About half the resources now available in Lorraine lie within the 
boundaries of France. These resources were late in being devel- 
oped, as they lie at c¢ msiderable depth, whereas the ore-beds worked 
in Luxemburg and Germany outcrop and are handled by surface 
workings. It was long supposed that the deep-bedded ores of the 
basin of Briey (French) could not be profitably worked, but the 
energy of the French engineers has resulted since 1902 in a notable 
development in that basin, which in 1908 produced fifty-two per 
cent. of the total for French Lorraine. Except for this basin of 
Briey, the problem of utilizing the Lorraine ores was substantially 
similar to the problem faced in this country by those who undertook 
the exploitation of the ores of the Lake Superior region. In both 
cases the ores were far distant from any significant supply of fuel. 
This created difficulties that are real, and it would be ungracious as 


7C. W. H. Kirchoff, Letters to the ron Age (New York, 1900), p. 11. 
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well as unjust to endeavor in any way to minimize the achievements 
of the men who brought these ores into practical commercial use 
The mechanical facilities for transportation in each case required 
many innovations, and profitable reduction of the ores required 
many economies in production. At the same time, it is impossible 


to overlook the relation of the achievements t 


ties of ore available There would seem to | ] timate grounds 
for presuming that the quantitative a vi ) Ger ' 
and in the United States, reflect rather tl haracter of the resources 
than either the merits or the defects seneral Le 
lative and administrative policy has be ! of sig 
but it would scarcely seem justifiable to seek nnection 
the quantitative results and legislative polici Policies | 
fected the incomes of producers and the prices paid by c ! 
Tariffs and other forms of state interference may hav 
development, but these matters were not reall) volved tl S 
suggested by Sombart and Veblen 

Veblen’s thesis that the Germans are peculiarly apt at 
foreign inventions and ideas \ 1 sec 
fact that the basic process of steel 1 ufa ted 
and Gilchrist has been more significantly exploited by Gert 
by England. The invention, though used, in I 
in any increase of the gross o t 
duction of Germany has increased 
metric tons in 1892 to 17,617,000 metric t 11912. It 

zation of ideas, and yet it would seem simpler to explain the differ 


ence in results by reference to the character of the natural resources 


of the different countries. If the ore reserves of the Lorraine fiel 


made available by this process were more than three times t 
as the entire available reserves of Great Britain, it is well w 
reason to conclude that the introduction of such a pr su 
have more significance in Germany than it could | n Gre 


Britain, where the process was significant chiefly in the Cl 
district, which produces only about forty per cent. \ 


duced in Great Britain 


All attempts to estimate the ore reserves are subject to a variety 
ot elements ot error id though great . 
ration ot the reports a 1 summaries oO wl | \ 

was based there must st ye some qu iti ive Llow 

| 

ever these figures repres t the vest eftort t ¢ 
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and, if not regarded a 1utely accurate é eal sig 
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IIT. 


r t 
( met tons Per cent, Per ce 
sand total O total I 
(C,ermar 3 607 29.92 1.270 206 34 
Luxemburg 270 2.24 go 1.90 
France 3.300 27.43 1.149 24.1 
Total Lo n [1.85 [39.10] 
Great Br n 1,300 10.81 455 Q 61 
Spain 711 5.01 349 7.33 
Sweden 1.158 9.62 740 15.64 
Russia |‘ Europe 864 7.18 87 8.18 
Other countries omitted 
Total 2 O31 4.732 


These figures would certainly explain the change in England’s posi- 
tion as a producer of pig iron, and the transformations of her metal 
industries that have been an outgrowth of this relative diminution 
of pig iron production. The possibilities of securing ore and iron 
from Spain and Sweden are of course significant, but there is some 


loss of competitive power. 


I]. 
\ somewhat different phase of the tendency to emphasize purely 


human factors in German development appears in Naumann’s re- 


cent book Central Europe (pp. 112-123, passim). “ Something de- 


veloped ” in north and middle Germany, says Neumann, 
which in the course of time was to outdistance in method and efficiency 
the already existing capitalistic civilizations of earlier growth; a homely 
skill in the popular ability to transform dreamers into workers by the 
aid of letters and memory exercises. Thus, there grew up unconsciously 
and involuntarily the basal form of the second period of capitalism: a 
mechanism of work based on trained and educated workers. The 
capitalist employer of the earlier period developed, as Sombart shows 
us, in Upper and Central Italy, France, London, and Amsterdam and 
thence, like some foreign imported skill, to the Central Euro- 


only came 
This capitalist finds and creates the chief centre 


pean regions beyond. 
his world in London. From his standpoint there, at the height of 
his power, he threatens the type of capitalism that will succeed him: 
the new, more impersonal group-form of the new working humanity 
which began as individualist. : 

We have found a method of work in which now and for a long 
time to come no other European nation can imitate us, and which con- 
sequently the others do not regard as fair. It is this to which we have 
referred as the transition to the impersonal capitalism of the second 
stage, a process which with us has demanded about a century and a half 
of work and education. 

SIron Ore Resources of the World (Inquiry of the Eleventh International 


Geological Congress, 1910), I. xxi, xxv. 
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ality, its size, or the presence of elements of co-operation. None of 
these features are peculiarly German. The precise forms assumed 
by big business differ somewhat in the various countries, but in all 
cases there is much of that impersonality which Naumann finds so 
significant, and, though the legal forms are different and the gov- 
ernment’s policy more favorable, the large corporations in Germany 
are not significantly bigger than in Great Britain and the United 
States. Co-operation certainly cannot be deemed a peculiarly Ger- 
manic development. The successes in co-operation have been in 
different fields in the various countries, but there have been suc- 
cesses in all countries. It is not yet clear that co-operation can 
more than supplement the other modes of commercial and produc- 
tive organization: it is barely possible that it is a mode of organiza- 
tion that will supplant the existing order, but the number of those 
who cherish such a belief is steadily diminishing. 

These statements of Naumann, like the somewhat different state- 
ments of Sombart and Veblen, would seem to be guilty of much 
rhetorical exaggeration. The views expressed are not in accord 
with the special writing on the subjects involved; even German 
writers do not defend such theses. ‘The critical literature does not 


divide into such sharply defined schools of thought. 


ITT. 


The danger of seeking an explanation of economic conditions in 
the character of the physical resources and their relation to the tech- 
nique of the period lies in the temptation to forget that the char- 
acter of technique is no less important than the resources. Attribu- 
tion of importance to physical resources is likely to be converted 
into rigid determinism; but economic history is without meaning 
unless explanations can be found for the great changes in the eco- 
nomic equilibrium, and no principles of interpretation can have any 
value that cannot afford a significant account of the changes that 
take place. 

No physical features are of absolute importance. Their eco- 
nomic significance is wholly dependent upon the technique of the 
age: including in technique, processes of production, facilities for 
transportation and communication, and perhaps in some measure 
modes of economic and social organization. The changes in eco- 
nomic importance that occurred during the Middle Ages were 
largely due to changes in trade-routes. The profound changes that 
began in the eighteenth century were due more particularly to 


changes in processes of production and transportation. The changes 
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in methods of navigation which opened the oc 

merce towards the close of the fifteent] 

ical changes in the Near East, resulted in tl deca t Mediter 
ranean commerce. The Italian towns ceased to prosper S 


Germany was affected. Spain, Portugal, France, and ngland 


were favored by the change. The g ex] 

nedieval and early modern period was thi 

favored by an equable and humid cl 

England and the Flemish industrial district, now divid 

France and Belgium. During this « 

of an agricultural surplus was of prit mportance. | 

always an advantage, and at that ti: few districts could 
cheap food by importation The principal 

thus the regions of great fertility wl ( ( 
food considerably beyond the requirements of the agricultural labor 


ers. The very poor districts were also dependent 

trial work, but in such cases the industrial output w 

product produced during the months that were not de 
agricultural labor. Industrial development w thu 

termined or limited by the agricultural resources of the r n 


France and the Low Countries were therefore th 


districts of Europe during the medieval period. T1 rtil 
g 

sections of England developed notable industries in the course of 

that period, and in Germany industrial prosperity likewi went 


hand in hand with agricultural wealtl On the whole, however, 


Germany was less prosperous than her neigh! 


An equilibrium became established, during the Middl 


this basis, disturbed from time to time by some of thi pricious 


developments of commerce in Spain and Portugal, but never entirely 
overthrown. Not until the movement of the Industrial R 

in England had made signal progress was this get 

economic and political factors entirely des ed 


tions of industrial and commercial technique completely altered 
every important aspect of the earlier economic equilibriu Phe 
woolen industries were profoundly affected by the rapid devel 
ment of the cotton industry. The phrase “Cotton is King”, so 
frequently applied to our Southern agrarian economy, was no less 


true of the entire textile trade. 
the established conditions in the textile districts of Europe m 
provements in transportation introduced the possibility of import- 
ing food on a large scale from great distances, so that the location 


of industrial districts was no longer primarily determined by agra- 


most prosperou 
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rian conditions. Climate and power became the factors of primary 


significance. Ina few instances this has involved no change. The 
industrial districts of Belgium and northern France are sufficiently 


favored by climate and provided with adequate fuel, so that the dis- 
trict still remains important. The rise of other districts has im- 
paired the relative standing of this old textile region. The changes 
were of great significance to england, whose mineral resources and 
climate were well adapted to the new technique, so that a marked 
development of the textile industries was possible. 

The transformation of the metal industries, however, has exerted 
a deeper influence upon the general balance of power and prosperity. 
Absence of statistics makes it impossible accurately to measure the 
relative importance of the different industrial groups before 1700, 
but it would seem safe to say that on the whole the metal group 
occupied a distinctly inferior position. Even in the mid-nineteenth 
century its position was relatively low, despite some growth under 
the stimulus of the earlier improvements in technique. The occu- 
pational enumerations for Great Britain and Prussia in 1851 and 
1855 show clearly the comparative importance of the textile group. 
In Great Britain 35.7 per cent. of the persons engaged in industry 


were employed in the textile group; in Prussia, 34.4 per cent. 


IV. 


Prus 185 
I ands Per « f Thousands I ent 
I s tota er ns a 

Textile in g I 35.75 417 34.41 
Mines 7.38 
Leather 6.90 173 14.27 
Meta!s 322 6.70 113 ).32 
( \ I 

n S7 5-97 113 9.32 
Wood-working $5 19 15.77 
Pay n I 1g I 
Cher 
All othe ) | ns 8 24.29 124 10.23 

Totals 1 808 100.00 1.212 100.00 


It is quite probable that the rapid development of the cotton in- 
I 
dustry more than kept pace with the expansion of the metal in- 


dustry, so that the proportions indicated in 1851 and 1855 are roughly 


9 The figures for England are from the Census for 1851, II. c. The figures 
for Prussia are from Dieterici, Statistik des Preuszischen Staats (Berlin, 1861), 
p. 40 The figures have been arranged, as nearly as may be, in the forms of 


classification followed at the close of the century 
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f f nm Germany 190; 
I isands I 
Persons 
I Is 1,239 I + 
I s 1 cl n 2 3 2 
864 7 
1 
206 
Paper rit g 438 
Che S 72 1.54 
né v ind bt ling 2 2 
Mining 
( i 54 - 
Garder ling, and fishing 154 7 
Art wor and 1 <7 
095 
VII. 
) pu s im tine nited S es, 
N I Cos Va f : Pe 
s Per Materia Product ie a 
4 ( ns oF Man 
Foods All 6.2 3.187 39037 19.0 19.0 
Textiles 1.437 32.9 1.741 3054 14.5 13.0 
All meta's 1.779 27.0 3.213 5.399 26.1 
Lumber 907 13.7 714 1.582 7-7 1.8 
Leather 309 609 992 32.5 
Paper and printing 115 6.3 151 1.179 5.7 61.7 
Liquors oe 77 1.2 186 O74 3.3 72.4 
Chemica!s 237 3.0 80607 I 430 09 39.4 
Stone, clay, and glass 342 5.2 183 531 2.¢ 65.4 
Tobacco 16¢ 2.5 177 416 2.0 7 
Miscellaneous 526 8.0 748 1,470 9.1 
Tota's 6.615 100.0 12.142 20.672 100.0 


leather industry in Germany has sunk to a low place in the general 


scale, likewise the wood-working group. The position of the stone 


and building trades in Germany seems to be very unusual, but this 
is due in part to differences in classification. 

The position of the chemical industries is perhaps worthy of 
special attention because of the great emphasis laid upon the achieve- 
ments of German science in this field. Only 1.5 per cent. of the 
persons employed in industry were in this group. Of course the 
numerical importance of the group is not an accurate indication of 
the importance of chemical knowledge to industry, but the small 
quantitative importance of the group should serve to emphasize the 

12 Statistik des Deutschen Reichs, Band 213.1 (1909), p. 28 


Census, 1910, vol. VIII., Pp. 53, table 7. 
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These changes were, in general, an outcome of the circumstances 


vhich dominated the development of the iron industry. All three 
‘ountries, France, England, and Germany, had important textile in- 
dustries, and while there are differences in climate they are scarcely 
of sufficient importance to give any country a decisive advantage. 
Che newly acquired importance of the iron industry gave it peculiar 
significance, and the dependence of the industry upon ore reserves 
made it inevitable that there should be great readjustments in the 


nternational position of the various countries 


The lateness of the economic revival in Germany was not en 


tirely due to the technical problems connected with the utilization 


of the Lorraine ores. The influence of the rise of the new iron 


dustry was notable, affording a stimulus to the development of other 


} 


industries, but tl 


e general revival was in no small measure an out- 
come of the revival of commerce under the influence of t 
freedom secured by the establishment of the Customs Union. In 
Germany, as in other European countries, the rise of the economic 
régime that we associate with the Industrial Revolution involved the 


destruction of much of the regulative impedimenta of the late 


medieval period. The reorganization of economic life was brought 
about bv changes in technique, but the full effect of these changes 


could not be secured unless the Industrial Revolution were accom- 
panied by an administrative revolution. There were extensive 
changes in constitutional organization and in the ideals of administra- 
tion in France, in England, and in Germany; the reform movement 
differed widely in the various countries in its detail because the 
character of the obstructions varied, but in all three countries the 
movement was inspired by principles of liberalism. 

The political reorganization of Germany has been accomplished 
primarily by Prussia, and there is some disposition to presume that 
military strength was the predominant influence in the rise of 
Prussia. The growth of Prussian military power was undoubtedly 
of importance, but it certa‘nly was not the only factor in the dis- 
1 


placement of Austria as leader, nor the only element of Prussian 


strength. The acquisition of leadership by Prussia was favored by 
the changes in international trade-routes. New circumstances placed 
Prussia in a position of marked strategic importance from the com- 
mercial point of view, and these elements of strength were brought 
into play by a steadfast adherence to liberal commercial policies 


that is perhaps too largely obscured by the short wars that brought 


IV. 
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of the dav, not only because it was the heritage of the Holy Ron 
Empire, but also because there were no bonds of common econon 


interest to afford a basis for any permanent combination of the sev 


eral states. The uncertainties of this period are an evident refle 
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tion of the precise character of the various elements in the location 
of Berlin. The tendencies toward centralization of commerce 1n 


ge later than in France or England, and, even when 


they are revealed, there were elements of ambiguity that made the 


movement less spontaneous. For a long period the influence of the 


hange in trade-routes was for Germany purely negative: the 


great c 
1 connections were destroyed and nothing took their place. 


Oid 


The reorganization of German commerce did not begin until the 


i 


reform of the system of indirect taxes in Prussia opened the ques- 
tion of a general reorganization of the customs duties and gave 
signal importance to the domination of the northerly trade-route by 
Prussia. The accise system which had prevailed in most of the 
German states was a most serious obstacle to commercial develop- 
ment, and, combined with the particularism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, doubtless retarded any considerable revival of trade. The 
destruction of this vicious system was one of the most important ac- 
complishments of liberal statesmanship in Germany. 

The accise duties were in a way similar to the octroi duties now 
levied in many European municipalities, but the resemblance is 
largely superficial. The duties were levied on goods consumed in 
the town, on goods brought into the town, and on goods passing 
through the town. They were practically the only indirect taxes 
levied by the state and were levied for the state rather than for 
municipal purposes. Both the duties on consumption and the duties 
on circulation established unfortunate barriers between town and 
country. They were a fairly complex protective system with the 
towns as the unit of administration. This system of taxation gave 
rigid definition to the divergence of interest between the landed 
gentry and the middle-class artisans and traders of the towns. In- 


dustry was confined to the towns, and freedom of choice of occupa- 


tion between industry and agriculture was considerably curtailed. 
Trade between the towns was hampered by the restrictions in favor 
of local industries. 

The reforms of Stein, the Tariff of 1818, and the Customs Union 
are bound together by many common purposes. The later reforms 
are an outgrowth of the Edict of 1807. The break-down of the 
barriers between town and country contemplated by the edict could 
be given full effect only by complete abolition of the accise system. 
The accise could be supplanted only by some system of customs 
duties levied at the borders of the state. Once a system of border 
customs was established the irregularities of the frontier would 


precipitate negotiation with the neighboring states and the enclaves. 
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\ll these consequences were appreciated at t utset ceneral 
question of the customs frontier was discussed at the gress ot 
Vienna and the Prussian representatiy it first hoped that definit 
relation of the tariff to the Customs Union are more important that 
the bounds of the customs systen 

16 Jbid., especially pp. 498-508, 543 


began to draw together to torm an organizali n which should com 
pete with the Prussian Customs Union. It is worthy of note that 
the failure of this project was due to the situation of Prussia rather 
than to political or military preponderance. The Middle German 
Customs would have made it necessary for Saxony to use a 
tive uitous route in gaining access to the sea. Some prep 
rations v de to work out the details ot a trunk-line route 
which should remain entirely outside the Prussian customs trontier. 
With refer e to such tactics Prussia enjoved a superior position 
‘ 
which she was able to turn to the complete discomfture of the middle 
state | 1, 1820, a eliminary treatV Was s1g ed with Ba 
Vi l \\ nberg By negotiations with some ot the tiny 


Saxon states Iving between Brandenburg and Wurttemberg Prussia 


stablisl route to the south that \ Ould 
solate Sax The southern states could s ( in ecelve goods 
withou issing through the kingdom of Saxon he trade of 

Saxony was also threatened by the establishment ot ir in Prus 
sian territory designed to compete with the fair at Leipzig. These 
] +] ] + - 

measures exerted a pressure upon Saxony that she could not resist, 

ind in 1830 negotiations with Prussia were begun. The withdrawal 


of Saxeny from the combination of middle states practically sealed 


the fate of that project In August, 1831, Electoral Hesse came 
over to Prussia, linking up the Rhine Province with Brandenburg. 
This ensured the ultimate success of the Prussian Customs Union, 
which in its first form was embodied in the group of treaties that 
became effective January 1, 1834. In all these complications the 
Prussian ministers displayed much clearness of vision, and a firm 


ness that contributed largely to their ultimate success, but these 
things could never have been accomplished if the position of 
Prussia had not contained elements of strength that forced the re- 
calcitrant states to come to her and ask to be included in the Union. 

Soon after the formation of this Customs Union the protectionists 
began an agitation for the abandonment of the general free trade 
policy.!7 The strength of the movement was in the South, and, 
en it became obvious that no change of policy could be brought 
about unless the balance of power in the Union were altered, the 
admission of Austria suggested itself at once. The joint issue of 
protection and the admission of Austria nearly disrupted the Union, 
but in both of the most acute crises the protectionists were speedily 
brought to terms by a threat from Prussia to denounce the existing 


17 Th ‘ cle ; mMmoct rnif intly tr ited by | rms, emaane 
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DOCUMENTS 
1. The River Plate Voyages, 1798-1800 

ALTHOUGH the inauguration of the trade of the United States of 
America with China and the Far East is mentioned and discussed 
in almost all histories of the United States, that with the countries 
on the Rio de la Plata, with whom our commercial and political rela- 
tions have been continuously important in equal degree, is scarcely 
ever mentioned by historians. A careful study and analysis of the 
beginnings of the trade of the United States of America with Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo reveals an interesting chapter in our South 
\merican relations, twenty-five years before Monroe gave expres- 
sion to his famous Doctrine and twelve years before the South 


began. 


\merican wars of independence 

The many restrictions which fettered the trade of Spain in the 
New World were slowly forced apart by the economic conditions 
resulting from the Revolutionary and Napoleonic wars in Europe. 
The United States of America was then in almost exactly a similar 
position to that in which she was from August, 1914, to February, 
1917, but whereas the merchant marine of the United States is to- 
day being re-created, a hundred and fifteen years ago eighty per 
cent. of the foreign trade of the United States was carried by ships 
made within her borders. The United States at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century had vessels enough to spare to supply many 
trade-routes throughout the world, and to avail themselves of every 
opportunity to use their shipping abroad. Thus Captain Samuel 
Day, of the United States frigate John of Philadelphia, which ar- 
rived at Montevideo in November, 1798, invokes the Spanish royal 
cédula of November 18, 1797, which allowed neutral vessels to be 
engaged in the carrying trade between the Spanish colonies, in his 
petition to the commandant-general and superintendent of arrivals 
in Montevideo, which is dated November 28, 1798, and reads as 
follows 

Sefior Gobernador Juez de Arrivadas y Comandante General de 
Marina:—Don Samuel Day, Capitan de la Fregata Anglo-Americana 
nombrada el Juan de filadelfia propia de Don Juan Leamy,? un Comer- 


1 Archivo de la Aduana, Montevideo, 1798 
2 John Leamy had an office at 69 Walnut Street, Philadelp} in 1800 (see 
Philadelphia Gazette, July 28, 1800, and December 30, 180 His name also 


appears in the Philadelphia Directory for 1809. He advertises vessels for 


freight or charter in the Philadelphia Gazette, November 27, 1708. 
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A higher official, José Prevost de Oliver, whom students of the 
history of South American literature will remember as the author 
of much mediocre poetry, granted the permission above requested 
on November 29, 1798, and the Jo/in sailed from Montevideo for 


Philadelphia on March 1 


I can find no trace of the arrival of any other United States 


j 


vessels which are mentioned as lying in Montevideo harbor on 


\larch 2, 1799, When the Englisl missionary vessel Du irrived 
there,? and as being “the first traders to that | ' 

In this connection the following quotatio e Fed 


cette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser tor Julv 11, 1790, ot interest 


1 1 
as showing the relative importance at that t ot t Spanis! 
1 7 4 
\merican trade to the United States 


Vv it ers received a 
Catholic Majesty, having taken into consideration 1 njuries wv 
the Spanish commerce has sustained, and the advantas lerived to 
enemies by the illicit intercourse carried on with the Spanish « 

in South America, has ordered by a public edict, dated the 9th of Ay 
last, that the Spanisl 


neutrals as well as the subjects of belligerent nations 


Two days later the same paper prints the edict of April 9, 1799, 
above referred to, in full, and comments « ts 9 Che intell 
gence it conveys is important to the commercial interests of this 
country.” 

The story of Duff S sed r May 


+See Philadelpl rue Amer rig 
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The next United States vessel to arrive at Montevideo of which 
| can find any record was the bark Alert of Boston, Captain Robert 
Grav, which was carried into Montevideo by a French privateer 
-alled La Républicaine on December 14, 1798. So far as is known, 
this was the southernmost capture of any United States vessel dur- 
ing the naval war of the United States with France. The name of 
Grav’s captor is spelt in four different wavs—“ Le Bozce”, “ de 
Rouce “ Le Borec and “ Laboree his given name being Pedro 


Maria in Spanish (Pierre-Marie in French). His attorney at 


Montevideo addressed the following petition to the authorities 
ther rently about the middle of December, 1798: 


Jon NM il uel \ asquezZ at rado 1 eral de Don Pedro iria Le 
Bozce ante la notoria justificacion de V.E. dice que el 14 del corriente 
fonded en este Puerto el Bergantin Americano nombrado La Alerta con 
l res, vy algunos efectos, apresado por el corsario La Repub- 


ma, al mando del citado mi parte: y el 13 de dicho la Zumaca Portu- 


ana, alt 1 
guesa nombrada San Antonio y Animas, con carga de Azucar, lo que 
participo a V.1 ara que se digne concederme su superior permiso par 
la venta de estos dos buques, y sus cargamentos. Por tanto a V.E. s 


suplica de sirva probar como Ilebo pedido, Exemo. Sr., 
MANUEL VAZQUEZ. 


Robert Gray’s petition to the jues de arrivadas y comandante 
general de marina of Montevideo, José de Bustamante, is interest- 
ing, when we bear in mind that on June 15, 1798, United States 
merchant vessels were authorized to arm and defend themselves 
against the attacks of French vessels, and on July 8 of that year 
riven permission to make prize of all such French armed ves- 


sels as they might meet. The petition reads as follows: 


Don Roberto Gray capitan del Bergantin norteamericano nombrado 
Alert ante V.S. segun mejor proceda parezco y digo:—Que por el pre- 
sente espera se me ha devuelto un escrito que presenté a V.S. en que 
las circumstancias de mi aprezamiento y conducion a 
este Puerto por la Fragata corsaria Francesa nombrada la Republicana 
existente en él, y de los fundamentos que tenia para decir por nulidad 
de dicho Acto, 

aqui por dicho corsario Francés no debio apresarme, porque los Estados 


Unidos de America estan en paz con su Nacion, en que yo no le hize 


1 


de la venta de mi Bajel y cargamento executado 


1 1 1 


insulto alguno, en que el estar armado mi Bergantin y contener su 
patente la expresion de poder hostilizar a los buques franceses en caso 
de ser acometido por ellos, no es una razon y deba autorizar su hecho, 
sino una precaucion defensiva a que ha dado notoria causa la Repub- 
ica Francesa, defraudando al comercio maritimo de mi Nacion mas de 
diez millones de pesos por medio de semejantes depredaciones, y en 


que la venta del expresado mi Buque y cargamento no debio permitirse 


’ 
Sar 
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n November 21, 1800, in command of the United States schooner 


James, for Rio de Janeiro, whence she sailed on March 7, I8o1, 


ril 18, 1801, with stone ballast and some 
That other vessels met with the same fate as the Alert in the 
River Plate at this time may be inferred from the following extracts 


Federal Gazette and Baltimore Advertiser for July 18 and 


\ugust Q 1799 respect vely 

On July 5, 1799, the ship John, Captain Day, of Philadelphia, fo 

nths out from the River Plata for Philadelphia, was spoken by tl 
Alexander, Captain Dodge, from Canton to Boston. Captain Day says 
he here two French frigates and three Americ ships, and tha 
tw \n ca had been carried there since th capture of h 
rig Captain Grav ot Salem. 

Th wing is an extract from the Journal of Mr. Waddell, mate 
of the ship Diana, Captain Bunker, which arrived at Baltimore, August 
9, 1799:—On March 28 (1799) there arrived at } d 


Sally, Captain Haskell, belon; I 
had sprung her foremast and main boom and put in to repair. Mr. 


David Spear of Boston and Captain Haskell came to Montevideo, but 


were coolly received and ordered down to their vessel in 24 hours. 
But, by the intercession of the Governor's Secretary, the time was 
prolonged to 48 hours. They wished to make sale of their cargo here, 
but not being acquainted with the proper method of doing that business, 
were obliged to return, and, after repairing, to leave the River. 

Nine United States vessels are known to have been at Monte- 
video, and at least one at Buenos Aires, during the year 1799; and 
in that same year we hear of twelve whaling ships from Nantucket 
ind four from New Bedford being off the coast of Chile, three being 
detained “at St. Mary’s, in Chile, which is in Lat. 37 S., near the 
“ity of Conception, and about 70 leagues from St. Jago”, while at 
least one vessel arrived at New Bedford from a whaling cruise from 


‘the Brazils”.7 Those at Montevideo were: the ship Angenoria, 


that vear;’ the ship Diana, Captain Bunker, of Baltimore, on April 


2:° the ship Two Friends, of New York, Captain Shaler, which ar 


rived at Montevideo from Bordeaux on May 20, 1799, and was still 


there in September ;°° the ship Fugitive, Captain Lancelot Davison, 
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Real Aduana de Montevipeo, Ano de 1799. 
Don José Prego de Oliver, Administrador y Tesorero ¢ 


Aduana de esta udad, \leabalar Partido 


Por lo que toca 4 Reales Almoxarifazgos, Alcabalas, y Ramo Muni- 


i 
cipa de Guerra:—Salgan de esta Ciudad y llevense abordo de la tragata 
Anglo-Americana nombrada La Libertad, su Maestre D. Andres Miller, 


} 
la Vela, 


que se halla junta y anclada en este Puerto, y proxima a d 
para el de la Havana: los frutos y efectos que, despues de haversele 
pasado la correspondiente visita de fondeo, se han permitido embarcar 


rma siguiente, 


en ella con arreglo a Reales O6rdenes é Instruccion en la f 


» ] } 


en virtud de permiso especial del Exmo. Sr. Virey de estas Provincias 
comunicado al Sr. Governador subdelegado de Real Hacienda de esta 


Plaza, queda translado a esta oficina en estos terminos: 


El Excelentisimo Sefor Virey de estas Provincias y Superintendente 
Gen de la Rea nda en ella, con fecha del cuatro del corriente, 
me dice lo siguiente:—Presentado Don Manuel de Sarratea del 
Comercio de esta Capital en solicitud de que se conceda permiso para 
despachar a la Habana con carga de sebo, carnes y astas la fragata 
Libertad, y [las bergantinas Rosa y Diligente que de (7)] los Estados 
Unidos de America se hallan en ese puerto:—he resuelto por decreto de 
esta fecha lo siguiente: 


\unque las reales Ordenes que permiten a los buques neutrales el 
hacer expediciones a puertos de America previene su preciso retorno a 
e la Peninsula: como el viaje que intentan hacer a la Habana la 
fragata Libertad, y las bergantines Rosa y Diligente deve resultar a esta 
Provincia el beneficio de la extraccién de sus frutos interrupida por la 
guerra, y de proveer a la necesidad que de ellos tiene la expresada isla, 
pudiendo retornar desde alli 4 Espafia sin contravenir esencialmente a lo 
mandado por su Majestad: vengo en conceder el permiso que solicita 
para cargar de sebos, carnes y hastas, previa las formalidades estable- 
cidas en la Instrucci6n de Resguardos, los referidos tres buques, con 


destino 4 la citada isla de la Havana, apanzandose antes que han de 


dirigir su viaje alli precisamente con lo que extraigan, y de [?] docu- 
mentos que lo acredite, 4 cuyo fin se librara con insercion de este De- 
creto el Sr. Governador de Montevideo la correspondiente orden, de la 


cual se pondra copia por cabeza a los registros que se formen en aquella 


eg 
Yeal Aduana; tomandose raz6n en la de esta Capital:—Lo que traslado 
a Usted para su inteligencia y cumplimento, debiendo otorgarle en esa 
oficina, y a satisfaccion de Usted las fianzas que se previenen por su 
E-xcelencia. Dios Guarde 4 Usted muchos afios. Montevideo y Marzo 
trece de mil sietec’tos novento y nueve. JosE DE BUSTAMANTE Y 


GUERRA, Sr. José Prego de Oliver.’ 


1. D. Manuel de Ortega embarc6é: en nombre de Dn. Manuel de 
Sarratea, y por cuenta y riesgo de este 4 consignacion en la Havana 
de D. José Ramon Mantelo y Otero, residente en aquella Plaza, mil 
ciento y diez marquetas que contienen mil quinientos ochenta y un 
quintales de sebo derretido, y Dos mil y quarenta y dos lios [7] de carne 
salada, con peso de dos mil quintales—Ambas cosas libres de derechos 
en virtud de Real Orden. 

2. Sarratea embarc6 en los mismos terminos que la partida ante- 


cedente cincuenta marquetas de sebo, con peso de noventa 


Re 
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isd. No. 126, £. 17 Ano 17090. Don Lancelot Davisor ragata 


N 145, I. O fragata Gen l § 

N 1 Of 5 | gata SEY. 
II. 153. No. 71, f. 10 \ 1798. Don Rol » Gra Berg in 
[I. 319 N 123, 1. I2 \ 799 Don G ermo H lragata 
290, 82 ( Ano D Bernardo Huggins, Ber- 


307. No. 136, f. 3. Afio 1802. Don Jorge Tompson, Fragata 


he following references to vessels are all that can be found in 


the Archivo General de la Nacion, Buenos -\ires, for 1800 and 1801 


No. 16. 1800. Prosperity (Nuestra Seiiora del Rosario), de- 
ed May 24, 1500. 
No. 22. 1800. Mercurio, despatched to Peninsula, March 17, 


(Note that the Resolute became the San Francisco Solano and 


spatched May 19, 1800.) 


3. No. 30. 1800, January (Nuestra Sefiora de Belen), despatched 
January 4, 1800, by D. Pedro D 

1. No. 7. 1801. Angelina, despatched by Don Pedro Duval, Febru- 
rv 22. 1801 

s, N 17 Palmwy despatched A 11, 

6. No. 23. 1801. Charlotte, arrived at Ensenada de Barragan, Jan- 
wat S SO despatched Ma 0), ISO! vy Pedro D il and Manuel 
Baudrix 

7 N 29 Supertor Sai R despatch \ 
ISO! 

8 No. 24. 1802. New American, despatched May 28, 1802. 

9. For documents connected with the stay in Buenos Aires of the 
Vinerva, Captain Hall, of Boston, see Archivo General de la Nacion, 
lega 22, expediente 286, comerciales, and legajo 23, expedientes 2389 
and 295. The latter (295) is very important. The Minerva was con- 
signed to Tomas Antonio Romero and to Manuel Aguirre. 

10. TI va f the Aurora, Captain Thompson, of Philadelphia, 
1S legajo 24 X] diente 18 


[N 
Alert 


} 


bia, wh 


Many 


CHARLES LyoN CHANDLER. 


ote. The Robert Gray who appears as the master of the 
was unquestionably the Captain Robert Gray, of the Colum- 
o achieved fame by discovery of the Columbia River in 1792. 


papers concerning the case,of the Alert are in the files of the 


] 
i 
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II. 1 No. 135, f. 4. Afio 1807. Fragata Swift de Newport. 
II. s& No. 116, £. 9. \no 17909. Don Francisco Knox, Bergan- 
ITI. 14 N f. \no 1799. 1) Juan Me ny, Be rgantin 
ITT. 12%. N » Don nas Pearce, Goleta Galante. 
IV. 190. No. &7, f. 4. Afio 1800. Don N. Smith, Fragata Small. 


The River Plate loyages, 1798-! 25 
] \\ } 
I’nited States Court ot mis \\ 
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tered Disallowed Claims Sm 
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and a larg 


e Spanish crew, for the Pacific Ocean, for which she 
yout January 11. The decree of the Spanish governor and 
‘alty judge was to the effect that he had no jurisdiction. No 


t the history of several other of the vessels mentioned by Mr. 


Chandler could be followed out in Washington archives. Eb.] 


>. The Confederacy and the Declaration of Paris. 


For the following documents from the papers of the late Wil- 
liam Henry Trescot, chiefly memoranda in his own handwriting, 
nearly contemporary with the events which he describes, the readers 
of the Review are indebted to his son, Mr. Edward A. Trescot, of 


Pendleton, South Carolina, who contributes the following prefatory 


Mr. Trescot died in May, 1898. Among his papers were found the 
following. As the negotiations to which they refer are a part of the 


i wing 
history of that period, I do not believe that their publication would be 
contrary to any wish or desire on his part. Furthermore, by their pub- 
cation in the American Historical Review they will be preserved in a 


form and be accessible to any one who may feel in 


terested in the subject. 
Mr. Trescot was appointed Assistant Secretary of State by President 
Buchanan June 8, 1860. Because of the absence and illness of Gen. 


Secretary, he was made Secretary under warrant by the 


Lew 
President, June 20, and served as such until the return of Gen. Cass late 
in the fall 


Mr. Trescot was a South Carolinian and as his state was on the 
eve of sece ssion, he felt it his duty to resigi and did so on Decembe r 
10, 1860. By the early part of 1861 he had returned to his home ir 
Charleston, so that, when Mr. Bunch and Mons. Belligny, the British 
and French consuls respectively at Charleston, urged upon him on 
July 19, 1861, that he induce the Confederate States government to 
adhere to certain articles of the Declaration of Paris, Mr. Trescot was, 


and had been for nearly eight months, a private citizen. 
Prior to Mr. Trescot’s appointment as Assistant Secretary of State, 


cretary of legation at London. After the close of the Civil 


Var, during which he had served on the staff of Gen. R. S. Ripley, 
he returned to Washington and as the executive agent of the state suc- 


bringing about a better understanding between the state and 


ceeded 
federal governments as to the enforcement of the Reconstruction laws 
and not only secured the release of much of the state’s property but 
that of many individuals, which had been seized by the federal authori- 
ties. He subsequently served the United States in a varied series of 
diplomatic appointments. 

Mr. Trescot’s papers on the subject include also copies of Lord 
John Russell’s instructions of May 17 (18), 1861, to Lord Lyons at 
Washington, of the latter’s instructions of July 5 to Robert Bunch, 


and of Bunch’s dispatch of August 16 to Lord Lyons, but these have 


been several times printed, and are not here repeated. 
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Lvot 1 letter of the sth Tuly.t and a long private letter of Lord 
[ S me subject, adding “ and now you know 1 that I kno 
myself Mr. Belligny handed me the Instr ns of Mons. Thouvenel 
ind M. Merciers etter Saving at the sami ne, thev are transcripts 
d translat < of those just read by Mr. Bunch, which I assuré 
him B ch without his reading them to m«¢ 
It was clear that the two Governments wished a ficial act 
es . obtain which the two Consuls were authorised ~ to negoti- 
te nfort ut they were not to go to Richmond and the negotfa- 
t vas to be carried on by an intermediary. I observed that admitting 
the { ( f the communication and supposing a disposition t 
ccede t e they prepared to receive a micial act \V hich sho a 
be based heir request, thus giving to the Cont lerate Government 
the : e the world of such an implied recognition as th 
wot rd lo this they objected They wished 1 spontaneous 
decla { nart of the Confederate Governme I replied, | 
do not see how you cat k this The Conference of Paris laid dow 
certai! ples to which it asked the adhesio f he powers” of 
the w la n Ld. J. R. despatch you d ctly ask the U. S. t 
ecede can the derate Government, with self respect. be 
fot I nise. volunteer an adhesion and thus intrude a ¢ 
1 ons which refuse them recognition? Might not such i! fficii 
act” be 1 1 bv such states (Russia, Prussia, etc.) who are not 
arties ft s application? It seems to me but common: justice that 
the official act” is granted the Confederate Government shall < 
iInguagt ndicate itself from anv such charge as I have indicated. 
wo ) 
U. S. w 
cx q 
missa 
this 1s j 
thy 
eine to 1 
Soy react 
al ut 
] 
iid idn f this advance were to be made public, we mig 
ifford to to meet it it the secrecy which you make the essential 
of vour negotiation, deprives the Confederate Government of the ver 
advantage which vou urge on them as a reason for acceptance Such 
a negotiation would be recognition and the Confederate Government 
might be willing to make such a concession therefor, but you do not 
nce, ete. p Sessional Papers, 1862, LXII. 
in s State Papers, LV. 564-365, in Mountag Bernard 
Neut reat Britain, pt 81-182, and in Correspondence ¢ er 
P Sreat Britain. I -~124 
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must be positive. After discussion they decided if the 


refuses to receive it confidentially—you must not make it. 
confidentially does not exclude his responsible advisers. I 


Suppose him willing to receive it, what evidence do you 


1im, first, that I am authorised to speak for vou, 


that you are authorised to speak for your Governments. This 


od deal of discussion but I finally said it was impossible simp] 

ict as a volunteer in this matter, that the President might 

1 what they said, but that h: 

some proof of their authority to speak at all. That so grave 
} 


lication could not be received on the personal character of any- 


vever respectable, and in their cases especially, as they had, 


the President was concerned, no official character to give pre- 


to their representations. It was therefore agreed that I 


10uld take on Lord J. R.’s Instructions and Lord Lyons letter. 


lusion I said I understood this whole matter thus 


I am to inform the President that I am the bearer of an importani 


mmunication from you which is to be made to him confidentially. If 
s willing to receive it confidentially I will submit it. If not I will 
make it 
Having submitted it I am no longer responsible. It is in the discre- 
n the President, not mine. 
(he proposition I am not understood as approving or disapproving 
l ar rtectly free to advise its rejection or its acceptance as I think 
II. [MEMORANDUM CONTINUED. ] 
I left Charleston on Saturday the ® with Lord J. R’s 
spatch, Lord | vons letter and a Mem. of the conversation between the 
suls and myself. I reached Richmond on Monday and found that 


r som 
] 
+ h 
to him 
e to go 
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a 
Presi 
; 
res 


1 
Clidal 
ni¢ 
( \ ~ 
State 
1, 
Witl 
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nt had gone to Manassas* and was not expected [to] returt 
lays. After some reflection I called upon Mr. Hunter® and 
lim as to the propriety of waiting the P.’s return or going 

Mr. H. thought the matter so important that he advised 


and for that purpose procured a Permit from Gen. 


ft for Manassas the next dav but at Gordonsville met the 


with the wounded on its way to Richmond. Finding that 


nt was on board I returned and the next day communicated 
bject of my visit and the papers connected therewith, stating 
( f my conversation as noted in the Memorandum. <A 


eting was called and after a decision was reached, the sub- 
erred to Mr. Hunter, who had just been appointed Secretary 


place of Mr. Toombs—for conference or rather communica- 


me. The substance of the several communications with Mr. 


Ss wer Manass nS lav. Tulv 2 e day f th battle, 

1 on Tuesday, July 23. Davis S¢ a, f e Confederate 
T 18 

M I Hunter vas nis ti i delegate fr \ 2 1a n the 

Congress of the Confeder States. On July 24 he was nominated 

confirmed, as Secretary of Stat n plac R I bs 
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S22 
$22 
t full titled but which is in his opinion calculated rather to 
mharrass than to assist the final adjustment of important questions. 
. + while impressed th this conviction the President will not retust 
to rec is information a communication of such a nature as tha 
ibmitted to hit nd to respond to it in so far as its subject matter 
mends itself to his judgment and requires only on his part the 
rcis ; a discretion perfectly free and governed entirely by his 
! f tl nterest and dignity of his own Government. 

\nd the P' lent feels also that even supposing the character ot 

t] ! ition to be such as to justify a disregard of those formal 
t hich guard the correspondence between Nations whos kistenc 
a 4 I 1 1 vet he cannot but think that those representatives of 
the Confederate States at present in Europe with the authority of th 
(; rniment itt as vet unrecognised by the European Powers, would 
ha n the most natural channels through which it should | been 
mad the communication through them in their present charactet 
vould not have further committed the Governments of England and 
[rat to anv greater extent than the mode which has beet lected in 

With regard to the Proposition itself, the President does not feel 

led wy to declare his adhesion to the Articles of the Treaty f 

} 1 } 17 1,7 + + 
Paris nv official act which shall recognise a public strum 
hich | Ay ernment was not a party and to which he has not beet 
«i rec enised (; ernment. 

But tl President does feel not merely a willingness but an anxiety 
that the position assumed by the Confederate States, in claiming an 
‘dependent existence, should not be misunderstood, and has not th 
slightest hesitation in declaring in the plainest manner, the determina- 
tion of his Government to adhere with scrupulous fidelity to those laws 
which reeulate the international intercourse of the world and determine 
their relatior f peace and war. Believing that the principles laid 
down in the 2nd. 3rd and 4th Articles of the Conference of Paris ar 
founded 1 ind well calculated to cor fine the paintul cons 
quences of a state of war within the narrowest limits. the President will 
cheerfully make known by such an official act as is in conformity with the 
T quit | nt the 1 I that the 1 let ite ot iccept 
t] pril the rules of their conduct, and this without reference 
—— Declaration of Paris but uy the conviction that tl ire now 
the recognised law of that family of nations into which the Confederate 
States claim t nter on a footing of perfect equality. 

far conforming to the wishes of the Governments of England 

1 France the President expresses the hope that the same anxiety mani- 

ted by these Governments for the adhesion of the Confederate States 

( to the 2 and 3 Articles of the Declaration, will be exhibited in itch 
; ie ae f Iment of the condition of the 4th Article in the war 
t pl 1 isting between the U. S. and the C. S. For the three 
principles are but part f one svstem and that system is only valuable 
s they are all put in force and carefully observed, and the Governments 
f England and France will not in his opinion be carrying out the spirit 
f tl ‘ommunication which they have just made if they continue to 
‘ mit ¢ the pen and continued ‘ation of this principle vhich ha 
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\\ tound that the certainty maritim i 
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\nd s, it is desirable that the Confederate States of America 
s] i det e position on so important a point, now, therefore 
/, That the Congress of the Confederate States of 
Americ ( t the 2m 3! ind ith clauses of the above cited declara- 
t asst to the Ist clause thereof. 
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York: Douglas C. MacMurtri 1917. Pp. 18. $1.25 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Culture and Ethnolog By Rovert H. Lowte, Associate Curator, 
\nthropology, American Museum of Natural Histor) (New 
S30 ) 
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comprising a large number of objective and psychological factors. A 
great deal of what Dr. Lowie says about the character and determina- 

cultural traits applies to culture as a process, but does not apply 
} culture as a complex of a relatively uniform temporal level. But it 


is precisely culture in this latter aspect which is always considered by 


se who try to reach an adequate interpretation or “ unde rstanding 
of culture, whether primitive or modern, 
sarilv involves a care ful examination of 
f socio-psychological factors. Again, 
culties arising out of the coexistence ot 
h factors of at accidental 
enc r auth Considering 


1 1 - ++} 
classical evolutionary theories of cultural development as contrasted with 


recent more strictly historical tendencies seems possible without some 
nsight into the nature of these relations, some consideration was due 
them eve elementary a treatise 


\. A. GOLDEN WEISER. 


A History of Architecture. Vy Fiske Kimpatri, M.Arch., Ph.D., 
\ssistant Professor of Architecture, University of Michigan, 

1 GEORGE Harotp Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Fine 

\rts, Harvard University. [Harper’s Fine Arts Series.] (New 


“ 


York and London: Harper and Brothers. 1918. Pp. 


Wiruin a few more than a brief six hundred pages, including a 
copious and valuable index, the authors have indeed given to us a com 


plete history of all the architecture of the world, from the Pyramids to 


the Woolworth Building, bound in a single octavo volume, not too heavy 
to hold the hand. 


It is c mplete, in the sense that it leavés hardly a corner of the 
globe unmentioned, although in such narrow compass, many things 
may be only mentioned, not elaborated; yet space is found to at least 


allude to some buildings rarely mentioned in histories of architecture, 
such as the work of the Central American and Peruvian civilizations, 
regions as Java and Cambodia. Especially brilliant 
is the full, novel, and absorbing treatment of the early Christian period 
in the West, and the parallel Byzantine period in the East. 

To accomplish this feat, succinctness was necessary; and of this the 
authors have shown themselves past masters. Over and over again the 


ult of profound and prolonged research is summed up in two or 


s 


three lines of text. 

book is naturally not suited nor intended for beginners. It 
upposes a reader already tolerably familiar with the subject. For 
such an one, it is filled with new and interesting information, or with 
pregnant hints that such information exists, and indications of where it 


may be obtained, touching the latest researches and conclusions. 
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In d ¢ the go , Professor Gsell describes 
! mportant feature of | without remarking its 
signit hich deserv ng. When a Carthaginian 
ma trat mpleted his term ‘ fice, his conduct and policy were 
I l the ( nsequentls he would hye like ly to h sitate. 
not o1 1 iking any arbitrary action, but even in assuming responsi- 
] it critical moments. A standing tribunal for this purpose was 
most, if not quite, unique in antiquity. 

Phe part of this volume which will interest the reader most is prob 
ibly that which outlines the political history of Carthage from thi 
middle of the fourth century before our era to the destruction of th 
city. It is the first adequ ite account W hich we have had Ot party move 
ments in Carthage during this period, and makes it necessary tor us to 
I ise materially the conclusions which we have based largely 1 a 
study of Roman historians. The colonial system of ‘ irthage is admi- 
t vy set forth. One important point, however, in this connection does 
not seem to the reviewer to be explained satisfactorily. Why did 
Hadrumetum, Utica Emporia ind Gades break away trom arthag 
ind why d 1 her colonies 1n pain, Sicily, and Sardinia accept the aliet 
rul f Rome so readily? Was the government of Carthage harsh, o1 
is their defection to be explained solely by the hatred engendered by he: 
selfish mercantile policy, which prevented her colonies from trading with 
the Romans and the Greeks? 

Gsell’s treatment of the military history of Carthage in volume III. 
reminds us at once of de Sanctis’s very recent volummes on the Puni 
Wars. but the two writers attack their subjects from different points 
of approach and are concerned with different phases of the wars. For 
Gs he central point of interest is the part which Carthage played 
during the period. In de Sanctis we are looking at the struggle from 
tl intage-point of Rome. In Gsell’s volume, for instance, the story 
of Hannibal's European campaigns occupies only twenty pages, whil 
in de Sanetis it runs through 315. On the other hand the Italian author 
gives only forty-nine pages to the military movements in Africa during 
tl SCcol | ( \\ wher is Gsell votes ninety five pages t tl 
sal subject \nother essential point of difference between the tw 
works is that Gsell interests himself less than de Sanctis does with th 
criticisn f the literary source nd the technical an ilysis f battles and 
campaigns, and is more concerned in writing a continuous narrative ot 
tl vars under discussion. Upon the vital point of the situation which 

t to the Second Punic War, as set forth by Gsell on pages 
35-138 of lume III., the reviewer is in hearty accord. The undet 
lving cause of this war has been misunderstood by almost all writers on 
the subject [he war did not grow out of a desire on the part ot 
Rome for the rich province of Spain, but it developed out of a local 
situation which was aggravated by Rome's disregard of the conventiot 
of 226 B.A nd by the hatred which the Barcids felt for Rome. 
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s tor mo mes s tl 
ntl d tenth ce ries Ss | 1 
icq his re id Ss Ww the Tac nat a 

| ckhardt a 1 lav the Oo 1 s ta 

shaping of modern life the twell h and thirt 
fuence than the fourteent! 

By Epwarp WaAITI 


Language in tl 
n\ In two volumes. | Papers of the Ameri 
vurch History, spe al volume numbers I. and II 
nd London: G,. P. Putn m’s Sons. 1917. P 
309 S4.00 ) 
vy of John Wess« fills an important gap 1! church | 
illy se fi s there s ery little abo W esse tl 
except a w chapters Ullmann’s Reformers 
i la few ric f references 10 the genet 1 ch rch his 
er. Ullmann’s style is heavy but this work has tl 
( ot going directly ind cle rly t the heat Tt th 
<+ yolume is taken up with a careful and com rehensiv« 
seis 1 wh ch 1s followed \ briet notices oO! h letters 
-s and finally by a tra slation of his letters The second 
= a translation of his two main we rks The Sacrament 
‘+ and “ The Farrago , to which is added a transiat 
es of his life by Hardenberg and Geldenhaur. bri 
iriations in the text and an index of persons a 1 
| 11k Phe lumes contain a number of illustra 
it of Wessel Ganstort he Gansfort coat-of-arms a 
oe together with some oT the title pages of his works 
caret \ done d is espec lly \ luable becaus 
e of his works were access le in English 
i] significance 01 Wessel over against the other * Reform: 
Re matio1 might have been sidered more 1 
suthor makes dent re ferences to Huss i ral 
Put doubtless he 1 und « uch material directly connect 
th Wi sseis te not to go iT a fie d The We rk, however demot 
fact that Wessel was the mystic among the Pre-Re mers 
© < clusions f the author be accepted, he was a SO t 
Thomas a Ket 
f Wess the Reformers is more ! lv treated. TI 
theolog il sitio! whe thet he was Protesta 
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Iministrators were verv keen in regard to all financia 
ges stance the were entitled to two-thirds Tt 1 tithe ) 
I la erjyuice tactory 11 heir ne ch vorhood, and they were 
ie < of anv infringement, so that Barbe Samine, widow of 
\ rae as tore rly rem ded that sh had nor cht t th 

t | yn sour grapes without paving toll 
( s of Mons were not inva! ably a veace with the dies 
I ellis W et c Stant to s he taste of the b rghers, a d 
is reg ite \ the ( il courts 1 compromist tha 
1 not + party the one ety ] fi d he + ) 

q d the other the calls too tev 
S ¢ t that many f the re sidents in the chap er were here tort 
I : s tha ocationa Charles V. et acted a regulatio ibou 
sences t leave—a regulation that suggests that freedom of ac- 
eC julged in by the sisters This was not unnatural 11 
he e there irelv as a provision for their tuture The reception 
of Catherine d’Ongnies, aged three years and nine months shows what 
he method was in noble families with many daughters to settle in lite 
to their statior 

In add to such bits of social gossip, the records have, of cours 
{ 1 furnishing forth many details about agriculture house 
} 1 arts. and manufacture. In all these the chapter had an interest 

ts industrial operations were fairly extensive. 


[he Political Histor f Poland. By Epwarp H. LEwINSKI-Cor- 


Thre Hist 
wix. Ph.D. (New York: The Polish Book Importing Com 

! LQ17 Pp. xv, 628. $3.00.) 
Ix this work. the author traces the long and complicated, but 1 
teresting. history of Poland from the time when the Poles first entered 
thet resent home until the declaration of Polish independence by 


Germany and Austria in 1916. Four chapters are devoted to 


‘ 
Che author points out in the preface that he has endeavored to gi 
cK t of the olitica ind social evolution of Vo ind 
based especially a larg on Polish sources of informatio ind has 
| steer clear of extremes In the ma he has succeeded 
In | has presented a very able and lucid acc of the histor 
The work wise refrains from venturing a judgment on the famous 
} c sv. or from explaining the high state the development 
I nism among the Slavs who lived to the west of the Poles Phe 


early period up to the union with Lithuania in the fourteenth century, 
five to the Polish medieval empire, three to its downfall, one to th 
Grand Duchv of Warsaw, four to the period after the Congress o1 
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Church and State in I:ngland to the Deati f reen 
HeNrY MELVILL GwaTKIN, D.D. (Lond 
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problems in history, but seemed contented with presenting well-worn 
themes ised upon well-known material. Unlike the latter, he was 
ssentially a teacher and really did know how to impart k wledge. It 
spit f his early work on the Arians, he seems to have cared little for 
nvestigation of sources or new historical combinations. He was a 
teacher and when he wrote he still had in mind the student rasimer thar 
the scholar. The present volume is a well-written history of the Church 
f England alongside of a good deal of secular history, and it touches 
the Church only on its more external side. The title appears to ha 
he lue to the fact that the two sides of the history are brought 
together But the title is very misleading. The book nowhere gives, 
for a period before Henry VIII., a sufficient statement of the actual 
relation f the Church and the State. What was the position of th 
(Church n the feudal organization ¢ f the natior ? In what wav was 
there a Church of England? How did the Church stand to the Papacy 
nd how did it stand to the Crown? What were the rights and liberties 
f the Church as against the Crown? There is no hint that such ques- 
tions are recognized as coming under the title of the lume. At times 
n the history of England the ecclesiastical events bulk large in the 
general histor t the nation. Such were the events that constituted th 
nglish Reformation. Here the author is at his best, though his judg 
ments seem unusual at this date If the book represents Professor 
(;watkin’s lectures on ecclesiastical history, as the preface implies, it is 
loaded with its title. It might well be that the author from prac 
history and left much to be supplied in the class room. But the cardina! 
lefect of the book as a presentation of English church history is that 
for the most part it might have been written about a church in an ina 
‘essible island » far as there is any illustration of the Church and 
State in England by similar institutions elsewhere. The author's treat- 
ment of the well-known statement of Eadmer as to William’s policv 
toward the Church is an instance. Much light is thrown upon that 
statement when the whole passage is cited whereby the policy is shown 
to have been that pursued by William in Normandy. The whole ques- 
tior f the Placet then comes up. Was it peculiar to England and 
Normandy If so, for how long, and why? The statutes of \/ortmain, 
of C1 MSP are ill to interpret d by 
legal institutions on the Continent and thus the true meaning and im- 
portanc f these statutes in England brought out. But of this never a 
vord. The conventional mode f treatment does not call for such. 
lo sum up the general impression, for the book deserves to be judged 
primarily in that way, it may be said that it is merely one more of the 
ne lume histories of the English Church, that it presents from a 
slightly different standpoint the same material as others have given, 
but with an occasional touch of new interest in the Reformation period. 
One would ha been glad to have had from the author a treatment 
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ing his administration, lay nearest his heart? What were his plans for 


the future t a dominion which he de clared was to be pre fe rred even 
to America?” The only discussion of the English colonies in America 
is t 1 1 a chapter on the S imp \ct, the credit for the forn 
ot W Miss Hotblack gives to i certain obscure Mr. McCulloh 
who was chief adviser of Mr. Grenville. Grenville S, aS SO ofte 


made the scapegoat for the plan of taxation of America that was forces 


upon him by the decision of the former ministry concerning the im 
perial policy to be pursued in America. 

lt book closes with a series rf le tters written by Pitt il 1758 ind 
1759 ch have never before been published. The reviewer notices 
il repetition of a sentence on page 3 On the whole tl 
book S a most satisfactory picture of the policies pursued by 
Pitt throughout the empire, and will be found indispensable to all sti 
dents of P ind to those who desire to understand the implications 
in the financial measures of the British ministry concerning the d 
pendencies of the empire. 


The urer, 1700 32 the New ( ivilisatic i. By ] a 
HAMMOND and BarpakA HamMMonp. (London and New York: 
Longmans, Green, and Company. 1917. Pp. xi, 346. $3.50.) 


| nnd 


er the joint authorship of Mr. and Mrs. Hammond is 


an admirable example of the way in which historical data may be used 
to sul Sstantiate a mental diagnosis. Its basis is a study of factory em- 


ployment in England during the first seventy years of the factory system; 


a study at once clear and dispassionate, and which. considering its brevit 
S pr y the best that so far has been written. But the book was 


projected really for a different and much more original purpose. It is 


a commonplace of the period that steps taken by the factory operative to 


raise his standard of living encountered from the upper and middk 
classes a concerted suppression. This suppression did not spring alto- 
gether trom the instinct of employers to adjust wages to their own 
advantage. It arose in large part, as this work implies, from a per- 
fectly honest difficulty the upper classes experienced, in reconciling the 
self-assertion of the laborer with the accepted and traditional founda- 
tions of social order. Thus the question of the laborer’s well-beins 
widens out from one of wages pure and simple to one involving the 
thinking habits of, roughly speaking, the rich and the poor, in their recip- 
rocal relations during the first two generations of the factory age. To 
describe and to determine what these thinking habits were. to lay bare 
their characteristic activity, to give a mental diagnosis of the utter 
disjunction between rich and poor within the social fabric, is to bring 
the study of the Industrial Revolution within the scope of an entirely 
new criticism; one which must deepen the meaning of the period as th 


forming point of nineteenth-century judgment upon class issues. 


C, W. ALvorp 
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Le Rhin Francais pendant la Révolution et lEmpire. Par Pu 
SAGNAC, Professeur a l'Universite de Lille | Bibliothequs 
Hi e Contemporain¢ (Paris: Felix Alcan. 1917. Pp 
20) > ft 
k the ter la lectures 
Sag e University of Bordeaux in 1915-1916. It concerns 
he country on the left bank of the Rhine, a region extend 
g m Alsace-Lorraine north to the borders of Holland, and includ 
ng a population at the time of 1,600,000, This country was overrun by 
he Frencl the Revolution and held by them until 1814 when it was 
ceded t certa (serman States, to Bavaria, Hesse, and particularly t 
Pr ssia vh ch created out f its share the so called Rhine Provine 
\l. Sagnac does not attempt to tell aga in detail how France he 
ms d he diplomacy nquered this territory, tale rend 1 suffi 
cient ta ar \ the writings of a number of French and Germa 
historians, Sorel, Sybel, Guyot, Chuquet, Rambaud. He essays a dif 
er task How did the French occupy and how did they organize 


rencontre de lesprit germanique et de esprit francats sur le sol rhenan 


changes did their own plans undergo at first and how was it that in the 
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sentiments did they find among the conquered 


and what obstacles did they encounter; what 


ut the union with France? To what deg 


lilating it? What, in brief, was the result of this 


hese are very com] 
exa ed 1 whole and which have never been made the theme of an 
dividual irk 
s this field of history, as thus defined, that M. Sagnac treats in 
iltogether admirable volume of less than four hundred pages. Th 
g mate! ESS¢ to his study, and which he has used. fall 
to th categories: documents of French origin, German documents 
vorable 1 whole, to the French, and German documents hostile to 
rane These are indicated, appraised, and utilized. 
78g this left bank of the Rhine was split up into 97 different 
. : s dotted with historic cities whose fame was most dis- 
mate to their size Cologne had only 38,000 inhabitants, Main 
ly 21,000, Coblet 0,001 Treves and Bonn 8,000, Worms 3,000, 
Spever 3.7 cities which had sadly fallen from their high estate « 
| d of the Renaissance but in which the proud memories of th 
i Ss i at active und vital f Toe. M. Sagnac QO es a pre 
m descriptio f these petty states and of their governments, 
| mit 1 social life and institutions, their intellectual and moral 
status. Then follows an account of the progress of French arms from 
“92 to the Treaty of Bass of the discussion as to whether France 
hould retain her conquests or not, the victory of the partizans of the 
daries 1 by Reubeil, the Alsatian, over those who, like 
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es as an outsi This being lerstood, we are im- 
n sympathetic comprehension of this whole side tr her 
subj s character. She presents him as an historical student possessed 
1 conviction of the cons working of a divine purpos 1 
! \s he telt h Vi e t v the following of a « 
( was alWa ne te of nat is, especially n 
| ereat leaders, a drama of moral developm« Readers 
| ; recognize the consequences of this dramatic attitude 
the storm of just criticism which it called forth. Mrs. 
( reignton passes ightly over this aspect Ol Hodgkin's historical work, 


shows convincingly how the early amateurishness of his method gave 


protessional quality. 


lace gradually to the more | 


[he method of the book is mainly chronological. After a_briet 


sketch of Hodgkin's early life, the beginnings of legal study, and the 
strueele with ill-health, it goes on to his decision to become a banker and 


his settlement at Newcastle. The narrative is held to the narrowest 
limits consistent with clearness, and the personal flavor is supplied by 
copious selections from the letters which were the writer’s most natural 
medium of self-expression. Later the topical method is used more freely, 
vith gt ups f letters to illustrate the several topics. 

Whatever we may think of Hodgkin's merits as an historian, there 
be two opinions as to his extraordinary quality as a man. 
( 


Of him, if of any one, it cou said that everything human interested 


Id be 
him. and he wished to have a hand in the shaping of every interest with 
which he came into contact. His energy was unbounded and his in- 
dustry tireless. He was one of those rare persons who can utilize a 
quarter of an hour, a perilous gift, from the evil consequences of which 


he was not altogether exempt. His nature was essentially expa 
meeting men half-way, full of buoyant humor with corresponding mo- 

nts of depression. He enjoyed everything—work, play, travel, talk, 
music. everything but the theatre, against which his Quaker training 


had given him an unconquerable prejudice. 


Che magnitude of his literary output is shown in a bibliographical 
ippendix ch ologically arranged and containing no less than two 


hundred and six publications. All members of the historian’s craft will 
velcome this revealing portrait of one of the most picturesque figures 


their fellow-workers. Ik, EMERTON. 


rhe History of Europe from 1862 to 1914, from the Accession of 


Rismarck to the Outbreak of the Great War. By Lucius Hup- 
sox Hott, Ph.D., Lieutenant-Colonel, United States Army, Pro 
f r of English and History in the United States Military 


\cademvy. and ALEXANDER WHEELER CHILTON, Captain of In- 


ntrv. U. S. A., Assistant Professor of History in the United 
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are frequently col 1 ‘ 
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M ard 1K mpression more favorable to ner, lan 1s les rved 
1 1 
his fea Ss accent ed by the tact that the tone is some places 
rathe > sh, some ha i It and decidedly anti-S¢ 
The « it of Bismarck shows some slight trace f war influ- 
eng emphasis upon his unscrupulousness and his host to 
adem ieas bu I ) ival aS a whole 1S e@SsSeé i the conven- 
t ( e of ante-bellum days Bismarck is represented as 1erTo 
ent mirat ind gratitude Why should not histo s, along 
+ + +} ] } } + 
“i of the wo correct their ideas by the ght which the 
+ } 
wat Historians should have learned that in many points theit 
old ¢ ot me ind events need serious revis Nowhere is 
tl T tn n Lant I iTcK 


FRANK MALoy ANDERSON, 


| +} 
I 


fue present work, as the author indicates, is to be considered a 


numbered secut lv through the two volumes and the same plan and 
meth¢ f itment is adopted in each The narrative has been 
arranged so as to follow separately the tracks of the different German 


Armies, or groups of Armies, which traversed different sectors of 
French and Belgian territory. Within each sector the chronological 
order has been followed.” Together the two volumes cover the acts of 


violence committed upon the persons and property of civilians in the 


invaded regions of Belgium, France, and Luxemburg during the first 
three mont] of the war 

r¢ ents ew dence ind contal even Css liscus 
Sit I the preceding work on Belgium. The author's purpose, how 


pul she | th sides it Sa ist poss le to present cle r narrative 
ot wl l] ha ~P ned rh co-ordination ot this mass of e\ denee 
whicl lua accumulated since the first davs of the invas S 
tl ‘ purpose for which the book has been writte1 Taken 
lite his ment a 1 n i th rs execution of his il ul ed 
task ( ly open to questior Complete historical evidence is as 
vet sc iilable on either side Of German sources the author 
has a t ed only the appendixes to the German [White Book and 


B itself has not at all times been used with the thoroughness which 
the task might demand, e. g., page 73 \t Biesmes thev killed eight 


ferro) } é ail H sforical Ne } 1 \ OLD 

J. ToyNbeE! (London: Hodder and Stoughton: New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 1917. Pp. xv, 212. $1.00.) 
continuat »f his earlier German Terror in Belgium. The chapters are 
eve! not to convince but to describe. “ With the documents now 
such extracts from diaries as have been published in English, French, 
or Belgian official reports. The pamphlets, newspapers, and periodicals, 

whic vere doubtless available, have not been drawn upon, although 
thev afford much excellent idence. Furthermore, the German [Vhite 
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s ft 2 
1 | 1] 
ind mehrere [lause 
riticis! 1¢ Male 
1 mixed commission otf represet 
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ind a few others which mma 
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ich must be considet t 
in English. Although there ! 
is aou I u a 
The War and the bagdada ! va 
phia and London: J. B. Ly ( 
$1.50.) 
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ba the Persian G ut Even so the hist highway has 
een under one control, apart from times of war, only by five powers 
iring three widely separated periods, which amount all together to less 
than a thousand years; and in only one instance did the conquest of 
the “highway gin the process of the domination of the Near East 
» | more spe he Pers ins conqu¢ red Babylonia and Asia M or 


ind then added Egypt. Alexander took Asia Minor and then | 


before ol ¢ Babylonia. Rome, contrary to Dr. Jastrow’s impres 
sion (pp. 55, 59), never held Babylonia except for two or three vears 
t tl clos rajan’s re gy In medieval times the Seljuk Turks 
the Mongols, and for a short time, Timur, held nearly all the road. but 
this did ena hem to take Egypt or southeastern Europe Ch 
Ottoma ks took ey t before thev took Bagdad ind lost Egypt 
be re the st Bagdad. 

The f t hat Dr ww has been led to ove rstate his general 1 
t s by FEC x | 1 the fact that in the last two vears the idea 
( Mittel-Europa has become clear to all the world. with its plan o 
continuous rol trom Hamburg to the Persian Gulf which th 
Bagdad R vay plavs an essential part. Historical precedent does not 


I th Ne ir | ist | gypt I strol oly he d ci uld and Ca remain ut let 
other control 
rhe affirmation that “the possession of Asia Minor is also the ke 


vy bear examinatio1 tor unless it be 


ropnetic, it 1s ised only upon the advance of Alexander the Great (th 


Staten ge 73 that Selim I conqueres Persia ind Hindustar 
eing of course an error). It is strange to see again the old mistake 
that the Ottoman Turks raised “an impassable barrier to the East” by 
he capture of Constantinople, and so forced Columbus to sail to th 
west (pp. 9, 74), espec lly since the present revit wer called Dr. Jas- 


w’s attention to the matter in the Nation for Oct. 12, 1916, pag 345 


routes between West 


ralizations, Dr. Jastrow’s book is 


the imperative im 


“ontribution ¢ r th recoonitir 
( col l 1¢ ware tne ecognition 


of 
portance of a satisfactory settlement of the Near East. Having traced 


n broad outline the historical development of the region, he concludes 


n urgi! ¢ warmly a settlement not vv torce nor by partition, but bv 
at nations of the world with the peoples of 


\. H. Lypyer. 


il i yple means the whole of Asia Minor, and Bagdad al 
] cate l ne compte ( he Bag id Ra Wav, evel iI who Vy il 
rr } } } ¢ + +} } 
(1 a 1 ha whl after heir treatment the 
\rm i! nd Syrians, God forbid!), would “involve the dominatio1 
1 antinople d another: the southern routes were 
open a $53 ( e; the goods of the East were never 
‘king in the West: contemporarv evidence connecti! e the vovage of 
Columbue nv wa vith the fall of Constantinople has vet to 1 
due 
\part from such erroneous 
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The American Indian: an Introduction t 
New World By CLARK Wiss 
the American Museu 
(New York: Douglas 135 
$3.00 ) 
THERE has exist for some t 
former seem to have n ; 
the latter have to their credit a set of 1 
ry, late, however! t 1 t 
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} ] + } 
f work. lents ar 
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notable results in that directio1 hil ‘ 
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Among tl itt 1) Wiss 
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lent to represent in a su ‘ 
sk in an entire continent. for Dr. Vi 
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The next six chapters (pp. 204-34 r rel t 
the fifteen cultut (ten for North At f 
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nd six areas. for North and South America 1 O , 
each is given to chro: ¢ f culturt ing 
somatic classification. Chapter AIA. 1 f ot 
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rrelation of classifications”. While the 


ifications based on historic and archaeological 


s, Which cannot be entered into in this review, 


nteresting (see map on p. 330). The author 


‘lusion that the negative stand often taken toward 


linguistics, and somatology, is not wholly justifi 


significant correlations may be observed between 


the three sets of dat A. The last two ch ipters 
rks on the association of culture traits, the 
culture, and New World origins. 

loes make easy reading; but as a work of 
it summary of New World civilization, and 
yt ethnological svnthesis o1 i large scale it 
table contribution to the literature of ethnology 
and the historian will claim from 


the American Family, from Cc midi ile 


ArTHUR W. Cartnoun, Ph.D. Volumes I 


id: Arthur H. Clark Company. 1917, IgI8 


r three volumes, which, the author says (preface), 


m{ velop an understanding of the forces that have 
ve the evolution of family institutions in the United 
e are twenty chapters in volume I.: two devoted to old 
h ext five to New England, four to the middle, l 
hern colonies, and a final chapter on the French colonie 
The main topics taken up in each group are Courtship 


iv 
as 
} + 
on tne 
ul 1n¢ 
h under 


iS ng the 
¢ much 


1 
as een written Dy 


»1f Women, Family Life, Status of Chi 


rs some may considet indue attention” to “ pathological 
n the ground that “ American history with which most 


litterateurs or historians with 


that which inheres in loyalty to the established 


atmosphere of the middle class, or in tl 


Volume II., in fourteen chapters, covering the 


il War, continues the narrative and treats much 


udes chapters on the West, the New Industrial 


- the slavery régime, and the Civil War. 


d one of the principal, portions of this subjec 


ated by Professor George Howard 11 his 


Institutions, chiefly in England and the United 


islative aspects of marriage and divorce: 


space to other topics. His treatment is mort 


thor attempts a “coli 
compar’ I I ft Cc 
data is onen 5 Ct 
al ») ATTIV 
ciassil 
( nt ug 
W 
must 
tiie t] rO} share im 1tS 
\, A. GOLDEN WEISER. 
A Social fi : 
the Present. By 
248, S5.00 eac ) 
form il ad 
in the W ee 
various pathological aspects of sex and marriage. The author defends 
readers are familiar h 
| rder, in th 
i ait 
Tint S 
\n important, indcc 
States 


acne & 
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family and the te! 

Che general method | hat of citing 1 
the period discussed, as is rept 
Stat lume II., | r, ther 
n this 1 ect. Attentiot 
tendencies, industrialisn f \ { 
fore nad ¢ slavery toe 
if i 

from his pretace, 1 rtheless | rought t 
material a mat opinions o1 
plete treatis he s 
perhaps due in part to ‘ ea 
most tra llers were Steyr ne ¢ 
Lila ~ «i i i 

recorace | tl nis ri | I 
mort iried soure ‘ 1 | tl 
for example, such as lr. C. L. Fow 
view. Other sour 1s ft 
family history, ha beet é y t thor t ! 
(preface). the fact that 
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Ss ( servations and impressions to neighborhood gossip 
he s tra t many t his alleged tacts are Nsupy] rted 
direct evidence from any authorities—all this makes one feel that the 
picture he gives is overdrawn, incomplete, and, from a scientific stan 
rests on an insecure foundation. 


Marcus W. JERNEGAN. 


istory of American Journalism. By JAMEs MELVIN LEE, Director 
of the Department of Journalism in New York University. 
(Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1917. 


is subject was S. N. D. North's 


say, published in 1884 as one of the by-products of the census of 


Untit yesterday the best book on th 


ISSo. That essay presented a fairly continuous story down to about 


35, and then the narrative was soon lost in statistics and chapters on 


Senate in 449 B.C. and ends with Creel’s Committee on Public Informa- 
917, will now replace Mr. North's volume as a history of 
rowth, though it will not entirely supersede the latter as an authorit 
for reference 
Statistical information of historical importance is better arranged in 
Mr. North’s work and is more complete. It is unfortunate that Pro- 
fessor Lee did not follow his predecessor’s example in arranging lists 
f names and dates in compact tables, separate from the text. The 
licv. which he has adopted, of strewing statistics thickly over thin 
urfaces of story, does not always produce readable paragraphs, and 
hrows a heavy burden of responsibility upon the index. This burden 
he dex is lequate to support he student will turn to it i 


ppointed if he turns to this volume for an explanation of the fac 


scores of names mentioned in the story, and for some that ought 


cartoo! is a political weapon. \ doze n vears eariier, Thomas Nast 


id made Tweed and Harper's Weekly famous at the same time, but 


fessor Lee’s index alludes neither to the Weekly nor to its dis- 
ruished editor, George William Curtis, nor to Nast himself, although 
careful reader will discover that both the journal and the great 
‘toonist are merely mentioned on page 329. 

It is inevitable that the New York city newspapers should loom large 


a work of this kind. Nevertheless the historical student will be dis- 


lat, tor vears in the first half of the last century, Albany newspapers 


re more influential in New York state politics than the metropolitan 


the pretentious title that Professor Lee chose 


Pp. x. 162. $2.t0 
p. x, 462. $3.50.) 
n na Cai s1de of ne spaper publication. 
Professor Lee’s book, which begins with the records of the Roma 
Professor Lee ascribes to the World the honor of reviving in 1884 
I 
Py 
hat, 
Perhaps too, in view 0f [a 


arte 
Keith CAHYONICE fennsvivania 
i have 
found in New York or if 
iit i i 
da1v newspape \ la 
and critical weeklies, or protes 
Socialist press. or sf rting at — 
n America is lett unt rot 
early French paper Yew Orlea 
consulted such works as e's Hist 
or even Garl 1 Penn’s curt 
F 
ih \ 1m) 1 \ g 
his class. It is hoped that he w esha 
ind to represent more adequately tl ist \\ it 
authority. \ few errors, mostly tvpogray 
Page ix, Lathat pag r taltsitS: pag 2 
for 69. Sell Gal | ‘ 1 
page 348, S. N. B. North for S. N » Nor 
date of the first issue of the A e Ga King 
The | mm celebrated th ‘ t t 
1787. 
on August 1 
Chironictes of fens Tanta rou hie 
Peace of Atx-la-Chapelle, 16 ES Ix 
In two volumes. (Philadel Kuthor ' 
$57 95.00 
\ COMPREHENSIVE chrot ft most 
tempted to be supplied 
doubt that the « P fa 
portance ot thn Veat rea 1 
made KNOW! al is I K 
1! this field ih Lut risa I inced U t 1 | ] 
ot colonial tet ania as i i 
predilection, 11 ing chiefly 1 (Quakers 
purposes to 1 neglec 
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even at the expense of saying “some things which will displease’’, are 
good and sufficient grounds for the appearance of any historical work. 


Passing to the character and content of the volumes, the author has 


ed them as a “comprehensive chronicle... detai 


at took place in each vear”. He has been in truth more the tire 


nd chronicler of facts, and less their interpreter. Dates, 

imes, events, data of all kinds, confusing in variety and multiplicity, are 
accumulated by the thousands; apparently few were allowed to escape. 
In twenty-seven chapters covering nearly a thousand large octavo 
pages are detailed, in all their anatomical features, such topics as 
houndaries and boundary disputes, the land system, the Indians, the 


financial, political, and family affairs of the Penns, the creeds and organ- 


izations of the various sectarians, Quakers, Germans, Scotsmen, paper 
money, religious relations, political controversy, wars, English contr 

and so forth. History is more than the setting forth of the raw material 
n convenient classification year by vear. There is the greater task of 
( tation and interpretation, sifting the wheat from the chaff in the 


i 

mass, and showing the bearing and meaning of the essential evidence. 
The author does at times interpret, and does it well, as in his estima- 
tion of the life and character of William Penn (I. 156-164) and in his 
treatment of the Keithian controversy (I., ch. 8), but there is all too 
little of this. Greater stress upon the morphology of history an 
upon anatomy would have enhanced the value of these volumes. 

Because of this, the work lacks life, progress, movement. A series 

aed 


of chapters dealing with separate subjects in a chronological order pre- 


sents a convenient mode of classifying detail, but obviously detached 


divisions of this sort break the continuity of historical evolution. The 
work destroys, rather than comprehends, the principle of growth in- 
herent in the life of the colony. The style is devoid of literary quality 


it is harsh and awkward. The combination of confused 


wealth of detail makes the volumes not easy to read and understand. 
There are no foot-notes. It was found to be “impracticable to cite 


1uthorities for every statement’; but no reasons are given. The reader 
to the Colonial Records, the Votes of the As- 
sembly, the Archives, the Penn-Logan Correspondence, and other 
standard sources. Authority is vouchsafed for statements which “ may 


cause surprise”, and scattered through the body of the work are refer- 


ences to the sources, and to some fifty special works on counties 
churches, Indians, ethnic groups, and persons. 

There is a slight overbalancing in the apportionment of space. The 
SIXts per cent. of the total space devoted to the pe riod prior to about 
715 skimps the longer period of greater social value. No attempt has 


ween made by the reviewer to verify all the facts, but it is 


say (II. 698) that Sir William Keith was the first person known to 


ha yposed a parliamentary stamp tax upon America. The matter 
f English colonial control is not ignored, but its significance is not fully 
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William Penn have playe er rge par 
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Kelsev’s book to dis] this 4 
period between the era of George lox 1 that fat S 
brothers. The compilation of a detailed historical 1 
than 250 years, and ts pres tat ( 
pages could have beet no trifling task ] t } ir] ‘ 
more than its compass, 1s Its rupul il nd 
which many minor historians s ‘ 
point of view. lhe author’s tribute, for insta +} } 
missionaries ... [the French tathers in t North and t Spat 
the South] who enacted deeds a re 1 
the annals of the Christian churcl rat Foye , f 
Pennsylvania and New and 1 ract f 
red men in part payment ract , 
even the best of whites thet 
nd as lately as 1701 we find \ 
¢ +h Tediar + ‘ 
quot rit a ( i 
vailed after the governor at 
mmstance \g \ N 
irmed_ themselv ind joined tl nal 1 
delphia to ward off a threatened raid | frontier t 
principles: and these representative 
iolent res tal en ¢ lant ‘ 
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\ ( t meeting-house, stacking their weapons the 
In s ch occasional ses, in those days, from their definite 
oe he | ds made s ncommonly good a record that 
t » the presidency chose hem t 
for dealing th Indian p em. He invited 
t to m ou system, but to select a list of members 
th vhom they regarded as properly equipped in knowledge and 
n ‘ Ss il gents, al dh reinforced this request W 
hat their efforts for the improvem«e of the Indians should 
rec n him, as pres lent all the encouragement and protectio1 
vhicl of the United States will warrant him viving Ch 
the g s sects re afterward invited into the same field, but th 
Friends ly led the movement but enjoyed its fruits throughout 
(rat dn stration—a fact which made especially conspicuous the 
a thy n fested toward them by a Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
ed | Mr. Hayes, a president tably identified with religious 
1 pea ‘omoting interests of various sorts 
Francis E, Leupp. 
Life and Times of David Humphreys, Soldier, Statesman, Poet. 
By FRANK LANDON HumpnHureys. In two volumes. (New 


York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1917. Pp. xii, 451 

\ 500 $7 sO 
In tl reface of this work I find a sentence which it would have 
een cruel of me to ent for the purpose of applying to this work, but 
which be only poetic justice to use as a weapon against its 
ere he biographies of many men of the Revolutionary period 
ho ranked insignificantly in their day have been produced and som: 
of these present an amplitude of detail that is as wonderful as is 
imusing It is true, as the biographer asserts with admirable itera 
t Colonel Humphreys was a brave, charming, and cultivated 
man. He was a reliable officer, and an efficient representative of the 
United States in Portugal and Spain. He even made verses and raised 
m sheep and manufactured cloth, but if every man who has acted 
thes irts with no greater! distinet on than our he ro were to have a 
pr jiography, the products of publishing houses would lie in the 


ook-markets as “thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in 
Vallombrosa Much stress is laid upon the fact that Colonel 
Humphrevs was “the beloved of Washington”, but alas! those who 
study history and biography have long ago discovered that great met 

n love very commonplace men. Try as I would, while reading thes 
two er umes, some 925 pages, I could not find in the hero “an 
deal leader for a nation in its beginnings The drab hue of the com- 
m ice colors all the performances of his career. 


° 
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The President's Control of Foreign Relations. By Epwarp S. 
Corwin, Ph.D., Professor of Politics, Princeton University. 
(Princeton: University Press; London: Humphrey Milford, 


Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp. vi, 216. $1.50.) 


Or the present volume about five-sevenths are composed of extracts, 
‘hiefly from public documents, while the remaining two-sevenths con- 
s by the author and his own reflections, the narrative ele- 

ment largely predominating. His main objects, as stated in his preface, 


11 


re | te “ey fror » rather laiminons ‘literature’ } t ma- 
¢ cu Irom a ratner voluminous literature he best Ma 


rial pertinent to the subject’, and (2) “to state succinctly the results 


1 
| 


a 
ice’. Perhaps it was in the nature of things that the first object could 
be more readily attained than the second, since not only is the “ litera- 
ure” of the subject largely controversial, but practice has likewise re 
flected differences of opinion and of disposition. In such circumstances 
the statement of results, if it is to assume a definite form, requires much 
veighing of evidence and much mature reflection. 


We are told that ‘actual necessities” have “more and more centred 


he i itive in directing our foreign policy in the hands of the Presi 
d it we are assured that “this is far from saying that the Presid 

s evel 1utocrat in this field’, and that, so long as he must dis- 
charg s func s “ordinarily”’ through the agencies provided by 


Congress, may expend public money only for the purposes which Con- 
egress may prescribe, and is subject to the constitutional obligation to take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed, it is “ difficult to see how he 
+ tre } | ] 
can become an autocrat, save at extraordinary moments and when backed 


the overwhelming approval of American public 


that the President is the “ organ” of diplo- 
} + + 
~ I se the inference is drawn (1) that the power is “ pre- 
sumptivelv his alone’, and (2) that his “ discretion” in the exercise of 
t s not lega subject to anv other organ of government 


With this exposition of his powers and opportunities a chief execu 


{ esidential prerogative and pre sidential action have 1 bee so 
rmly vindicated as the reader of the present volume (pp. 40-45 
n su the case of the Greater Republic of Centra ca 
the executive action was persistently frustrated by the refusal of Con- 
gress to change the appropriations for diplomatic representation in that 
quarter. Besides, in contrast with what happened in the case of th 


Panama Congress, the fact may be noticed that the Congressional resolu 
tion authorizing the calling of the first International American Con- 
ference prescribed the subjects which it was to consider. Moreover 
the report of the Senate committee by no means “vindicated” (p. 64) 
President Cleveland's action in undertaking to give Commissioner | 


‘paramount authority” over the American minister at Honolulu: the 


opinion’. On th 
iough inclined to have his own way, might be fairly content 
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report, as the passage ted trot he fault 
evas vely repre senting that , int \ lespat ] 1 t] t 
Hawaii merely as his “ personal repre tat 
formation”. On tl ther hand, t 
that “‘ recognitio! l ngs to the P1 lent r t lent 
conjunction with the Senate, .ttempt 1 
Kinlev the recogniti th, » why} 
tion as “the de facto ¢ rnment Mex . 
stitutional president. neal areut 
being “much in point here tl 
more so does tl +] 
nize an existing sta nad that +] ‘ 
exercise this power, at t in tl 
(p. 141). A diminutior f the ] r of | ‘ f 
] ] ] +1 
qipiomatcic idvantag 1 tet 
cepting as an ‘ dent ‘ rn th, 
from Cuba, began a ir tl h it 
amuse, but certain! hould not ni the tudent 
diplomacy. 
How far an author 1 be ex ted t rrect t ta 
of fact in passage ] ‘ 
delicate questiot my int Koszta ca 
the opinion of the Supreme ¢ rt t] } 
and misleading Nor d ithor’ | 
eround of the demand in the G1 
record rh tate ‘ ( +] 
7 1 1 
advance IS tar. in i 
definitior 
In connectio1 +h clait } ( } 
dent “to d nvthine that tl Nat 
such action vas forl } +} ( +1 +} 
: author quotes at great length a d Ssiol the S Messt 
Bacon and Spooner of the subject 
covered by this debate is by t : that 1 
the claim. A conception of presidential powe1 f 4 | 
seem to justify direct analysis and comment. 
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Publications, published by authority of the Illinois Centennial 
Cor ssion troductory volume (Chicago: McClurg. Ig18 
|? 
OO 
ONE the duties imposed upon the Illinois Centennial Commission 
which was created by legislative action in January, 1916, was that of 
com} y uublishing a commemorative history of the state. As 
first ¢ c d the Centet History was to be ssued in five volumes 
cove e history of Illinois from the coming of the first Europeans 
» tl ( t time Later it was thought advisable to add to the work 
] ] + + + 
ulre ed a preliminary ume giving a view of the state at the 
time 1dmissiot Che preliminary volume—/ilinots 1818—) 
Dr. S. J. Buck has recently come from the press. The editorial not 
which appears in this volume sets forth the scope and character of th 
vork. Naturally the chief aim of the editors is to produce an accurate 
history tten in a scientific spirit, supplemented by such foot-notes and 
mical Matter as Wil ve OF Service to Students, Dut at the sam 
me assurances are given that an earnest attempt will be made to giv: 
the volumes “ sufhcient human interest and literary quality to interest the 
intelligent general reader ”’. 
No satisfactory history of Illinois exists at present. That the com 
han! } wndertal n th nmnlwit th; nt 
mission should have undertaken the task of supplving this want is there- 
tore exceedingly gratifying, not only to those persons interested in thi 
development of the state purely as a matter of local pride, but to th 
more s s students of American history as well—particularly to those 


rraphical position, may well be called the kevst 


state of the Mississippi Valley, and as such offers a wonderful oppor 


f 


terminus of the great waterway connecting New England with the West. 


airies, and to work out the first experiments of the American pioneers 


the occupation of the vast, ferti e, treeless stretches, which, in the 


( S time, were to become the agricultural storehouse of the nation 
Here the New E1 olande rs and New \ orkers develope d a social, political. 


and economic organization which differed radically from that which 


flourished in the woodlands of the southern part of the state. In short, 


the northern and southern streams of population, bearing with them 
opposing political and social ideals, flowed westward to meet, then to 


4 


struggle for supremacy, and finally to fuse in Illinois. The story of thi 


who devote themselves primarily to the study of the West. Illinois, or 
tunit r the study of the problems of state-building in the West. The 
Ohio River, its southern boundary, was for years the main highway of 
the hunter-pioneers who first occupied the wooded districts of southern 
Hlinois and established there the political and social ideals of Kentucky, 
n northea er! corner ot ne State. Thr this ga Vay 
thousands of home-seekers came from the East to settle upon the 
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of John Quine \dan rvant 
contain Adams's reflections and cogita 
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six let Ts to General Vive 5, the new Spanish minister. Three of 
these have been printed in American State Papers. The Memoirs give 
a running account of the controversy over the ratification of the Spanish 
treat On May 18, 1820, Adams records that he drafted a note whicl 
with the omission of a paragraph that the President thought too strong, 
was sent to Vives. Adams describes only the general tenor of the note 
It is printed for the first time in this collection. In itself this document 
is of no great importance, but as a link in the chain of events, it fills an 
important place. The real service rendered by the editor, in short, can 
ea ( d only by the reader who has the .\/emoirs at his elbow. 

his seventh volume touches on a great variety of subjects, ranging 
from the arbitration of the claims of slave-owners for property carried 
away by British officers in the late war, and the interchange of proposals 


for the suppression of the African slave-trade, to the petty controversy 
of Adams with Jonathan Russell, and the jockeying of candidates for 
position in the presidential race of 1824. 

The thoroughgoing quality of Adams’s work as Secretary of State 


the mission to 


stands out in his instructions to Henry Middleton for 
Russia. It is hardly too much to say that no other contemporary 


\merican statesman could have written with so wide a vision of Euro- 


pean affairs. Adams spent nearly a month drafting this set of detailed 
instructions. In some illuminating foot-notes, the editor recalls certain 
1 


ess admirable qualities which were only too likely to defeat the ends of 
diplomacy. Adams's colleagues in the cabinet were often obliged, as 


Crawford put it, to “soften the asperities” of the official notes of the 


State Department. The contentious tone of some of Adams's letters 
seems to be that of a man intent on scoring a dialectic victory over a1 
opponent. In one of his moments of introspection, he wrote to Mrs 
\dams [ am certainly not intentionally repulsive in my manners and 
deportment, and in my public station I never made myself inaccessible 
to anv human being. But I have no powers of fascination.” But at this 
moment he was writing of himself as a possible candidate for the 


The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun. By Witittam M. Mercs. In 
two volumes. (New York: Neale Publishing Company. 1917 


Pp. 456, 478. $10.00. ) 


\ttHouGH Calhoun has been the most discussed of all Southerners 
since Thomas Jefferson and his career and conduct have most pro- 
foundly influenced the life of the growing nation, we have not till now 
i definitive bi raphy. There have been excellent brief sketches like 
raillard Hunt's work or even von Holst’s thoroughgoing condemnation, 
it no detailed and matured account of all the episodes and changes in 


erv changetui career. 


ALLEN JOHNSON, 
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y 
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Metgs: John C. 873 
His Works, edited by Richard kh. Cra 
brief autobiography : n 
Calhoun in 1843, and tl bb vil 
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meson edit tt 
to and from Calhoun that 1 t 
upon the Congress 1 debat it het ’ 
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f South and West which must ha — 1 + , 
ind 
Of the later sad and disap] ting t 
tion led the ardent old mat It is not all met tt 
fice. high offi and. prestis f 
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mation of a Southern / with Virginia at its head, with which th 
has to deal That the scheme was de f¢ ited by the dogged hos- 

0 e obscure newspaper editor, Thomas Ritchie, only tends t 

w tha economic determinism” does not after all determine. Clay 
regarded Ritchie as his nemesis, for it was the persistent refusal of 


t did so much damage to the cause of the 


Meigs has done a good work. He has set forth the life of his 


I think hero is not too strong a word—in a way which will render 
ecessary another life of Calhoun for many years. It is however a 
graphy and not a history. If it had been a history certain criticisms 
he interpretation of the facts and forces of the time would be i 
ler—the problem of slavery which Meigs tends to defend, the meaning 

But, as ] 


nalism which he does not seem wholly to grasp. 


1 lace of the historian and 


iid, the biographer has not usurped the place 


for this book we ought to be grateful. 


E, Dopp. 


md Official Correspondence of Gen. Benjamin F. Butles 


Period of the Civil War. In five volumes. (Pri- 
ly printed. | Mrs. Jessie \mes Marshall, 307 South Street. 


Plain, Mass.] 1917. Pp. vu, 669; 629; 632; 625; 


ral Butler bristled with controversy. This compila- 


ie members of the family ” must naturally, therefore, meet the 


that it is doctored. The rules of editing stated in the prefac 


satisfactorv completeness, setting forth that all, except formal 


i been given, and entire, except for excisions to avoid repet 
seems pt ybable. moreover, that the se ruies actu y 2 ded the 


It is, indeed, apparent from what is printed, 


re ll clude d (Vv. iO. }. his doe S not, h wever, nece SSarily 
ppression. General Butler used a letter-book, from which prob 
st 1f the letters are taken, but he did not use it for all his 
ndence. In some such cases, as in his correspondence with 
etters are given from the originals, but many series of such 
s may be lacking. One receives the impression that the editors 
tl isa ible to them. 
ever, 1s the dence at times, that o is tempted to 
that what they had was a dossier prepared by Butler himself. / 
s could not have been the case, for material, like the Denisor 
Chase, is here included which could not have been accessible 
Nevertheless in particular instances we doubtless have here 


ler, enter i1 
f his enemies. Butler at interesting mo- 


personal interview (V. 134), and his enemies have 
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/ 


1 the public, and the whole is thrown upon a 


administrative officials, a1 al 
background of almost daily correspondence with his wife. Often a 
dramatic effect is produced which reminds one of Browning’s The Ring 
and the Book; so artistic as to seem the result of art, but in reality 
merely the art of time, which the historian of today so oftenignores. No 
collection relating to an American public man gives so interestingly a 
career. The time-limitation, April 22, 1860 


March 31, 1868, will disappoint those interested in the later period, but 
it was certainly better to publish more fully for five years, than to 
spread out at the expense of completeness. 

The interest of the collection is, of course, suggested by Butler’ 
career, but is greater than the average memory of that career suggests. 
etters of the summer of 1864 constitute probably the best mass 0! 
material existing on the dissatisfaction with Lincoln. Those of the 
give more intimate matter on the relations of the extrem: 
radicals with Johnson, than any other one collection. The letters ot 
Frank Blair and of Salmon P. Chase are of general national importance. 
lhe collection also gives unusual material for the study of administra 
tion during war time: few problems escaped Butler's attention. 

Naturally, there is a disproportionate amount of a controversial char 
acter, for Butler breathed verbal pugnacity. Much of the material here 
is old, but sufficient new is added, to require attention, and the combina 
of it all gives a somewhat changed perspective. No one will ven- 
ture in the future to accuse Butler of stolen spoons. No one can main- 
tain that his chief purpose was gain, nor will any but the most suspicious 
continue to hold that he engaged in surreptitious financial undertakings 
at the expense of the government. The “ wisest and best” will have to 
admit that in his controversy with Governor Andrew he was mainly 
right, and Mr. Rhodes must revise his general estimate. As a co 
operator, however, the very number of the controversies makes him 


stand self-condemned. While really extraordinary abilities are every 


where apparent, a character sound within its limits, and graced by many 
virtues, one feels throughout that one is not dealing with a gentleman. 
If a real Butler controversy remains, it will be as to whether Lincoln 
might have got more service out of him, or whether turbulence, vanity, 
and lack of depth condemned him for higher uses. 

CARL RuSSELL FIsu. 


American State Trials: a Collection of the Important and Tnteresting 
Criminal Trials which have taken place in the United States from 
the Beginning of our Government to the Present Day. With 
Notes and Annotations by Joan D. Lawson, LL.D., Editor. 
Volumes VIII. and IX. (St. Louis: F. H. Thomas Law Book 


Company. 1917-1918. Pp. xxix, 913; xxvii, 917. $5.00 each.) 


Tue last two volumes of this interesting and valuable series will be 


welcome addition to any library. The greater part of volume VIII. is 


Lawson: American State /ria 
} } +} } 
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) narrative. it is impossible to form a sound judgment as to the 
eracity of the witnesses. Suggestions in leading questions, evasions Oo! 
rect answef©rs, allKe disappear. \ witness who has een entire i\ dis 


credited in court may thus upon the printed page be made to seem 


truthtul and conscientious. The fairness of the trial canno be de- 


termined unless the remarks and rulings of the court throughout the 


se are spread upon the record. These often influence a jury much 
] his concluding charge. It is because the records are rintec 

~ ~ 


rbatim that the English and Scottish State Trials are of such great 


nd to the historian. It is to be hoped that in the 


lmerican State Trials such omissions wi 
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The Life and Letters of John Fiske. By JouN SPENCER CLARK. 


In two volumes. (Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 


Company. 1917. Pp. xvi, 533: X1, 523. $7.50.) 
\ LIFE of John Fiske has long been awaited by historians. When 
he died in 1901 he was the most successful American historian; but his 
ime has diminished with the years, partly through the natural corrosion 


time and partly through the shifting of the standard of historical 


excellence. For Fiske’s sake it would have been well if his biography 


had appeared earlier. It would also have been well if the task of writ- 
¢ it had been entrusted to a man better versed in history than Mr. 


Clark seems to be. It is a small and superficial view of Fiske’s his- 


rical work that the author gives, evidently because he is chiefly inter- 
ested in the philosophical and religious aspects of his subject. About 


these aspects he says much, not always convincingly, but always with 
varm admiration for the man who was his friend while living and 
remains his ideal after death. He lets us see that he considers the 
attempt to reconcile religion and science the most valuable of Fiske’s 
efforts. The note of criticism is never present. He does not try to 
estimate the value of Fiske’s historical work. He is content to tell a 
simple story, from which, in spite of much Ciffuseness in some parts 
nd unexpected contraction in others, we nevertheless are able to make 
the followin observations: 

Fiske’s personality stands out clearly. He was a precocious boy, 
the hope of his family and the delight of his teachers. As boy and 
man he was a fluent and persistent talker, full of enthusiasm for the 
interest of the moment, and his utterances were apt to be full of self 
confidence and over-emphasis. He ever displayed faith in himself. At 
teen he wrote: “I cannot learn too much, nor take too high a niche 
in the Temple of Fame” (I. 76). Years later in describing his lectures 
in London he quoted Spencer as saying: “It was the most glorious 


Huxley 


ecture I ever listened to in my life” (II. 141); and ag: 


says they are the very best lectures he has ever heard 
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reveals Fiske’s good and bad qualities, although it is the reader who 
must find them without the aid of the author. He was gif 


remarkable faculty of expression, he was an omnivorous reader, he had 


excellent memory, he loved general relations rather than details, h 


had an unusual appreciation of human action in history, and, finally, 
he had the point of view of the evolutionist. Darwin and Spencer, 
whom he undertook to interpret, were scientists primarily. Their 
theories were built upon research with original material. It is not 


} 


evident that Fiske had more than a superficial knowledge of biology, 


ger palaeontology, anthropology, or any other specific branch of 
that was essential to the making of an evolutionist. It was 
int power of absorbing the ideas of others, seizing on the essen- 
tial points, and presenting them to the average reader with clearness and 
force that made him useful and prominent among the philosophers. His 


success and service among the historians were of a similar na 
Mr. Clark’s book leaves us with feelings of disappointment. We 


re satisfied with his discussion of [Fiske the man, Fiske the lecturer, 


l-iske the letter-writer, Fiske the reconciler of religion and evolution 
ind Fiske the literary man; but we wish he had discussed more fully 

id authoritatively Fiske the historian. If such a discussion is beyond 
th cir his interest. we must content ourselves with yvishing that 
the is ( nmitted to him had fall »>ama more st ited 
the developm of historical progress this cc try d g tl ist 
thirty years. It is also a matter of regret that the life ot \ r as 
productive l‘iske is not supplied with a complete bibliog hy of that 


Professor of Political Science in the University of Wisconsin 
} 


{ The \merican Nation, a History, edited DY Albert Bushnell 
Hart, vol. XXVII.] (New York and London: Harper and 


Brothers. 1918 Pp. xxii, 430. $2.00.) 

Tus volume, the last in the series of The American Nation, seeks 
to furnish “organized information” in respect to the history of the 
decade 07-1917. In accomplishing his task the author has s ht, as 
he asserts, to bring together from contemporary sources widely scattered 

icts, to winnow them, and to build them up into a compact record of the 


ificant actions and achievements of the period. 
Numerous foot-note references and a twenty-page “ Critical Essay 


mn Authorities” testify to the extensive material utilized in preparation, 


nd six maps (two in colors) aid in explanation. An excellent portrait 
f President Wilson, as frontispiece, adds to the value of the work, 
which ends with a carefully prepared index. 


The title, National Progress, is used in a conventional sense and is to 


JoHN SPENCER BASSETT. 
National ress, 1907-1917 FrREpDERIC AvusTIN Occ. Ph.D., 
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MINOR NOTICES 


| list s s: Studies in Psy hography. By Gamaliel Brad- 
ford. New York, Dodd, Mead, and Company, 1917, pp. 292, $2.50. 
his is the sort of writing that American historians need most, and by 
the same tol st the sort of writing that most of them are least in 


clined to tolerate. It is so uncompromisingly human! Not the physical 


facts ag hich man is torever struggling, but man’s reaction t 

th t] t y the « for 

LilOs¢ i ii¢ i tla O dd n CTCALIV LOTCOES 

ni Cac hese for Mr. Mradtord are the re substan¢ nis 
ry. ihe physical tacts are to be ascertained and then taken for 
granted—a necessary scattolding for thought, no more. Needless to 


sist that fashionable history in our day has generally gone the othe: 
way round. The physical fact was the great thing; man’s reaction, th 


Bradtord 


that one need not be dogmatic in order to be firm. Con 


1 
pared vith thi ithe, unegoistic attitude toward 


Mr. 


wisdom 


Bradford never 


conce de d. 


view, in handling. And 


tselt. | one vVants to test Dy a cross section, so to speak, the book's 

ppeal, or lack of appeal, take the essay on the Novel Two Thousa 


Years Ag rhere is the whole story: Mr. Bradford's range of interest 


his tolerance, his humor, his 


he 


Portrait Painter”. It is a sympathetic presentation, 


speaking he essay 1 Clarendon, whom 
both of strengt! 
ind of weakness. Some of us will be delighted because while insisting 


1istorical masters, Mr. Bradford talks of 


and Sir Joshua. 


negligible incident. Hence, to many minds, Mr is unhis 
torical —to his own huge amusement. 

:qually heretical is Mr. Bradford's tone. It is gay, even jaunty 
Hist rv, tof him, is not a “dismal science”. He appreciates Pater s 
varning that cultivated men should hold their opinions “lightly”. H 
<)ject-matter, the 
bull I r critical and historical writi g betrays its essential provin- 
Clalit the la ire to percelve to quote an old topical song that 

there's more that ne man in this hall”. |_| forge 
that it rtant tact; nor this other, that [is no man’s privat 

Phe mitat ns f the bool ire obvious. Here are elevet essay 
ranging trom the Greek novel to Saint Francis de Sales, and from 
Clarendon to Dumas. Here, the curiosity of a smiling culture pursu 
its impuls with such freedom that many readers are bound to cot 
sider it desultors In a way the objection may be Hs The book's 
unity 1s not in subject-matter, but in point of [= 
this is a sort of unity which, to a host of good people, will never reveal 
his amusement over dogmatic criticis”, 
humanism. 

Only one essay is unconditionally in the historical province, narrowly 
on Clarendon’s place amony 
him in one breath with Velasquez —X 

N. W. S. 
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the fall of 1914 the stream of historical writing on the Middle Ages has 
ecome thinner and thinner, so that today it is comparatively easy to 
keep abreas h the literature on the subject” and that therefore it 

Sa pec propitious time for the making of inventories of the 
wealth of historical literature which has been produced in the century 
since the close of thé Napoleonic wars”. He does not, however, limit 
himself to the wxitings of the last century nor even to the writings on 


the Middl \o@ Rather he has collected within the covers of one 


volume a comprehensive select bibliography for the courses which the 


y asked to teach. Ther: 
bibliographies of medieval history for the freshman student as well as 


duate student; bibliographies for the introductory course on 


the Middle Ages, up to 15300 A.D., for a course on medieval civilization 


through Dante nd for courses on the Crusades, feudal institutions, 
historical criticism, and historical bibliography. The two last are not 
reated as exhaustively as are the other phases of the subject but enough 
s offered to afford a substantial introduction to both. The author in- 
cludes not only the standard secondary works but also the primary 
sources, the great “sets”, periodicals, and classic works as well as the 
fugitive articles in periodicals and dissertations. For the monolingual 
eginner there ar so lists of translated sources and source-books. The 
titles are carefully selected to suit the variety of purposes served, but the 
principle of selection is a very generous one, including not only the 
est but also second, third, and, in some cases, sixth and seventh choices 
as well. In most cases, however, a distinct effort is made to indicat the 
relative values by the order in which the titles are placed. 


Che work will be found invaluable to teachers of history in the 


1 


secondary schools and small colleges, and to any other t 


teachers of the 
ubiect who have not had intensive training in the medieval field. It 
will be found exceedingly helpful even by those who have had the train- 


paring for his final examinations it will 


The limits of this review scarcely permit of adverse criticism or 
rrections. The chief faults, if a work of such infinite utility may be 
-harged with faults, consist of somewhat unsatisfactory paper and less 
satisfactory binding. Omissions of important titles are few and the 
rrors of citation, chiefly of a typographical kind, to which a work of 
this nature is pe culiarly liable, are likewise relatively few. 


A. C. Krey. 


The Substance of Gothic: Six Lectures on the Development of 
Architecture from Charlemagne to Henry VIII. Given at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, in November and December, 1916, by Ralph Adams 
Cram, Litt.D., LL.D., F.A.LA., F.R.G.S. (Boston, Marshall Jones Com- 
pany, 1917, pp. xviii, 200, $1.50.) Six lectures on Gothic archi- 
the Lowell Institute course by Ralph Adams Cram have been 
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The King’s Mirror (Speculum Regale: Konungs Skuggsja). Trans- 


lated from the Old Norwegian by Laurence Marcellus Larson, Professor 


lit [Scandinavian Monographs, 
vol. IIL. (New York, the American-Scandinavian Foundation; Lon- 


don, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press, 1917, pp. xvi, 388, 


33.00. Before the days of Dante the farthest North of the civilized 
world produced an original and promising literature in the secular 
inguage, the saga-work of Snorre towering as the supreme monument. 
Very different in its political inclination, as well as in its didactic and 


generalized character, is the contemporary work under review. It is 
purposely anonymous, with no direct indication of time and place, but 


it must have been composed in northern Norway, probably about A.D. 


1245. The writer poses as a layman, but the translator accepts the 
theory that he must have been a churchman, this in spite of his strong 
defense of the king’s power over the Church. The work is admittedly 


the greatest gem in medieval Norwegian literature. A photographic 
reproduction of the principal manuscript, edited by Professor Flom, was 
published by the University of Illinois in 1915. Through the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, with its programme for a closer cultural con- 
tact with Scandinavia, the work is now made available in English. The 
translator has been working at the task, for which he was well equipped, 
during several years, and his work is perhaps as accurate and free from 
ies as is possible under the circumstances. The work has been 
rendered into modern English, with practically no attempt to reproduce 


the spirit of the original through any preference for words of Anglo- 


Saxon origin. Of course, the terse and pithy strength of the original 
cannot be reproduced; and many an interesting point will escape the stu 
j th rizvinal The term “1 nt ” 
caent vno does no Su the original. ne term peasan » G., 


does not convey the exact meaning of the Scandinavian “ bondi” or 


yeoman. ) rhe introductio id the foot-notes trace the sources of 
the author: and several of the inter sting aspects otf the work, cultural 
well as political, are discussed. The bibliography includes works as 


remotely connected with the subject as Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 


The King’s Mirror takes the form of a dialogue between a very 


dutiful 1) il d i very Wist father. It is supposed to consist of f ur 
parts, but the last two were probably never completed. The first part 
describes the life of a merchant and seaman, the second that of the 


king and his court. The author was familiar with the best knowledge 
of his time and reveals an unusual modernness of spirit. He accepts 
the sphericity of the earth and seems to believe in antipodes; but while 
he is familiar with Iceland and Greenland, as well as Ireland, and 
imagines Greenland to be connected with some mainland, he appears 
ignorant of the Vinland of the vikings. Professor Larson points out 


that this is one of the earliest medieval works which clearlv enunciates 


the doctrine of the divine right of kings; and its exaltation of royal 
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England. One would like to have had the consensus utentium idea 


traced back of Bracton. Dr. Hazeltine has furnished a serviceable com- 


pilation of Magna Carta influences in the history of American law and 
ment 
ALBERT BEEBE WHITE. 
The Estate Book of Henry de Bray of Harleston, Co. Northants (c. 
12890-1340). Edited for the Royal Historical Society from the con- 
emporary MSS. by Dorothy Willis. [Camden Third Series, vol. 
XXVIT. (London: the Society, 1916, pp. xxxix, 159.) This well- 
edited es e book is not « a rarity t 1 Sa instructive one In 
i i ( close rty, interests, and activities of a small 
dlord. one itary service but was simply a large free- 
r. Whereas a £20 rent-roll was the qualification for knighthood 
Henry de Bray's annual income was just under £12. Since the lesser 
gentry of this type formed a substantial group in fourteenth-century Eng- 
1 d ind « crete descr n ¢ h nis scanty the orma 1 her« 
re¢ rded S elcome. 
M ied at fifteen, Henr d 5 seldom a ved his erests to 
inge b 1 the Northamptonshire village in which lay his inherited 
estate Of 5 es. His only political reference is to the destruction of 
the Tem irs [307 Genealogies he transter of lands, the obliga- 
tions of his tenants, and his activity building are the subjects of his 


and the provision for it of manor-house and out-buildings. Henry him- 
self does not speak of his property as a manor, although he holds a court 


] + 


for his tenants, and his descendants a hundred years later had a manor 
in Harleston. As inherited, the estate consisted of eight virgates of the 
twenty-eight comprised in Harleston fields, and they were held of three 
of the four lordships into which the village was divided. The virgates 
were large, averaging some 66 acres each. Six of de Bray’s tenants 


held each a half-virgate or thereabouts, six others had from ten to 


twentv-two acres apiece, and there were upwards oft ten cottagers. \ 
half-virgate paid 20s. a vear, but there is no record of labor services 
due, other than bedrip and hedrip in autumn. Probably most services 
had been commuted before 1329. 
Perhaps the most interesting items of the estate book are those 
which relate to Henry’s building. Beginning in 1289, he constructed a 


hall with a room on the north at the cost of £12; two years later he 
added a room on the south for £5 10 s. In each instance, the cost was 
exclusive of stone and beams, these materials being procured on the 
estate. In 1299 a mill and fish-pond cost £14; in 1301 a new grange, 
£15. During twenty years the building went on—a poundfold, a pigsty 
a poultry-house, a bakehouse, a dovecot, a fountain, a granary, a sheep- 
fold, connecting walls, several cottages. When the church at Harleston 


built in 1325, Henry supplied the necessary stone and timber. If 


record. What we seem to see is the final compacting of a small mano1 
Was 
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Of the rest of the book one must spe ik with greater reserve. It is 
indeed the most brilliant part. The reader is almost abashed by the 


1 


nexhaustible profusion of epigram, which curiously enough disappears 
when Mr. Young reaches the part that he knows and cares most about. 
Is it because there he is in earnest? A poor historian who lives upon a 
somewhat low plane of intelligence where documents must be examined 


ind facts collected feels half resentfully that such dashing generaliza- 


tions scattered broadcast so tly cannot be true, or at least cannot be 
\Ir. Young’s generalizations do not grow naturally and 


1 


ul r, but are imported from elsewhere 


history, and made to do service in 
n parts. One is tempted to say that this is less an exposition of 
the underlying forces of Portuguese history than a revelation of the 
political ideas now prevalent in English society. Mr. Young is some- 
times very successful. His characterization of Prince Henry is won- 
derful. But for the most part, when he leaves the very modern field 
he betrays a brilliance and fe rtility of ideas not derived from a study 
»f Portuguese history. 


Ce: 


O Dr. Antonio de Sousa de Macedo, Residente de Portugal em 
Londres (1642-1646). By Edgar Prestage. (Lisbon, Academia das 


Sciéncias, 1916, pp. 94, 500 reis.) Dunas Cartas do Dr. Antonio de Sousa 


le Macedo. (lbid., pp. 28, 200 reis.) Mr. Edgar Prestage, who has 


PI 
lived long in Portugal and devoted much time to historical investigation, 
has printed two pamphlets which throw new light upon the diplomatic 


relations of England and Portugal in the years 1642-1646. It is now 


rite upon the subject with more assurance and with some 
corrections of detail. Nothing of decisive diplomatic importance oc- 
curred at this time, but the marked friendship of the two courts and the 
role played by Sousa de Macedo as secret intermediary between Charles 
I. and his royalist supporters on the Continent lend an interest and im- 
portance to this correspondence, which Mr. Prestage has here for the 
first time summarized and printed in part. The resident had naturally 
much to say of his relations to Charles and of his strenuous disputes 
with Parliament when these secret relations were discovered. The nego- 


tiations for a Portuguese marriage with Prince Charles also occupied 


his attention. It now appears that the proposal did not originate in 
Portugal, | with a party of Charles’s advisers who were friendly to 


France, and that the Portuguese princess was not Catherine, as we have 
hitherto assumed. So many phases of the Puritan Revolution are 
touched upon incidentally in these modest pamphlets that no student of 
he period can afford to neglect them. It is to be hoped that Mr. Pres- 
tage can see his way soon to give us similar accounts of other equally 
interesting material to be found in Portuguese libraries, especially at the 


\juda. Publication in extenso is of course to be preferred, but owing 


to the war its prospects were apparently never more remote. 
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and policy. So much and more Mr. Foster has indicated in a compact 


serious digest; and Miss Sainsbury’s index is an excellent guide to 


details crowding the documents which are here calendared. 

The impression is clear that the Company stood in much awe of 

Cromwell’s government, and that the city merchants were humble peti- 


incertain but conscientious authority. After 


tion, the disputes of various stocks were settled. Yet even a financial 
r i o 11ts disa i iges ror « Several occasions as soon as the 
Con was funds the government urgently borrowed from the Com- 
i s not alwavs » return the loar Nevertheless, toward the 
l, there were offers of more money for investment in new ventures 

I le direc s could well handle for their subscribers 
hea of the Company had also to consider the smoldering 
Dutch riv Ss tollowing I olish success recently won 1 
t Cromwell's roreigti vars SO ter 
*ss the grew larger and pregnant schemes. Here was the germ of a 

cy which later gained Bombay as a roval dowry and which thus 
came the isis of territ il inte ‘om- 
Vas aire ly anxi s to pre cal 
‘ 

( owne d masters off n the: 
were English adventurers giving a ates 
their wars. Trade to China and Japan once more became the sul 
ject of debate d exper Nearer home the Company attempted t 


gain a lease f the Gold Coast through the Guinea Company, 


definitely occupied for the first time St. Helena. 


More usually, however, the ordinary questions of subscriptions and 
customs, of private trade and wages, of providing ships and gaining 


vs occupied the attention of the directors. In these vears the 


Company no longer built or bought its ships, but began to charter. In 


previous weakening of the corporation's 


I ) 1S private parties again got the notion of trading in the 
st \t s the results of such unlicensed competition were disas- 
trous tor all, since prices were sent soaring in Asia, and later hurried 


sales of such Eastern cargoes in European ports further served to lesset 


fits by a temporary glutting of the western market. The whole 


Oriental trade was a risky one for other reasons as well. Yet we may 


find reason for the anxious endeavors of the East India Company and 
its persistence when, as on one occasion, we find the directors com- 


] 


plaining that they had had no share in a recent financia 


adjustment, 


wherein, as a matter of sober calculation, the prospective pronhts in at 


prot «all 


\siatic venture had been reckoned at ninety per cent. 


ALFRED 


P, DENNIS. 


William the Second, as seen in Contemporary Documents and 
dged on Evidence of his Own Speeches. By S. C. Hammer, M.A. 


(Boston and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1917, pp. vii, 272. 


delays, a charter was finally won in 1657; and shortly, through arbitra- 
CON 
this way, as through the [Jie 
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Alsace- ler German Rule. By Charles Downer Hazen, 
Professor of History in Columbia University. (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, 1917, pp. 246, $1.25.) ‘“ The Treaty of Frankfort marks 
one of the blackest dates in European history.” With this statement the 
author sums up his attitude toward the Alsace-Lorraine question. With 


practised hand he leads us through the tangled history of the provinces, 


from the first coming of the Teutonic hordes down to Bismarck’s success- 
ful re-enthronement of force in 1871, then in a tone growing ever more 


ndignant traces the course of German rule through the successive stages 


yf 1874, 1879, and 1911 to the outbreak of the present war. From Bis- 
marck’s early dragooning dow1 to the high handed acts of Saverne, 
German methods are lighted up by a forceful and picturesque style, 
which does not pretend to reflect a judicial temper. Sarcasm and sen- 


timental outburst vary with bitter characterization of German argu- 


ments, as “ sheer and jejune nonsense” (p. 64), “a campaign of slander 


and contempt” (p. 94), “lamentable superficiality and fundamental 
falsity” (p. 152). The annexation of 1871 was an “odious deed” (p. 
147), “a monstrous iniquity’ (p. 230). This violent tone of partizan- 
ship tends to obscure the good points of the book: the skillful unravelling 
of the tangled threads of earlier Alsatian history, the no less skillful por- 


trayal of the birth of Alsatian particularism about 1890 out of the spirit 


»f protest, and the collision of this movement with the advancine 


| 
of Pan-Germanism. 
Unfortunately the judicial attitude is altogether lacking. It is surely 


not fair to speak of the annexation of Saarlouis and the tiny Grafschaft 
ot Saarbruck, the “rape of 1815”, as if it were part of a systematic 
effort to acquire French coal lands (pp. 67, 86). A moment’s reflection 
on the events between the two treaties of Paris will recall that it was 
Vauban’s defensive works at Saarlouis, as at Landau, that made this 
frontier post desirable. That in 1815 there were prominent Alsatians 


who desired a divorce from France could also be shown (cf. Krones, 


Geschicht. Oesterreichs 17902-1816;  Zwiedineck-Sidenhorst, 
Deutsche | hichte, 1806-1815, 1. 605). Peculiarly unfortunate in the 


connection used is the mistranslation of A. Wagner’s Das walte Gott 
(May God grant it) as * God wills it!” (p. 94). Surprising as it is to 


hear a seasoned historian cite the vote in Nice and Savoy in 1&60 as 


overwhelming approval by the people concerned” (p. 219) (even 
Cavour’s greatest apologist finds the unanimity on that occasion sus- 
picious—Thayer, II. 222), it is even more so to note that Hazen would 


deny to the present people of Alsace-Lorraine the right to vote on their 

own future (230 ff.). 
The absence of authenticated quotations and statistics is one of the 
chief flaws of the book: the author's citations are for the most part quite 
llable. What authority is there for the statement that French 


he provinces 


uncontre 


is the mother tongue of 20 per cent. of the population of t 


(p. 172)? The Conservatives in the Reichstag did not co-operate in 
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(tO Make a Success- 


appeal to the average intelligent American who seeks a fair exposi- 


Con Ve York, Henry Holt and Company, 1917, pp. x, 365, 
S200.) S Pears labored under severe limitations in preparing 
this | (he Sultan contributed for his biographer’s use no series of 
speeches, no private correspondence, and no public memoirs. Thi 
Ottomat ilities sur him provided recollections or 
table-talk His intercourse with foreigners was infrequent, abbre- 
viated, and regularly mediated by interpreters. The press and the book- 
trade of his capital and his country were so completely muzzled as to be 


practically valueless as a source of information about him. Sir Edwin 
could not under the circumstances have avoided wholly the fault, which 
characterizes so many books about Turkey and the Turks, of giving less 
attention to the subject than to its environment. He has, however, had 


the great advantage of dwelling in Constantinople during all the thirty- 


three years of Abdul Hamid’s reign, in a position which brought him 


o contact th many we formed persons, both native and foreign 
ind with a responsibility as correspondent of an important English 


1 


newspaper which led him to search constantly for the facts and their 
effective expression. The main value of his monograph is indeed in his 
personal recollections. With well-chosen additions from the books, 
rticles, and experiences of others, the result is perhaps more a history 
of Turkey during Abdul Hamid’s reign than a biography of the man 
himself, who remains behind the events related almost as muc 
cealed as formerly behind the walls of Yildiz. 


Both Sir Edwin Pears and the editor of the new series, akers of the 


of the Sultan in this group, since he was decidedly an unmaker or a 
marrer in nearly ail that he did. Almost the only things produced in 
his favor are that he founded a medical college, could converse well on 
some subjects, and was fond of cats. On the other hand, he is shown 
to have been cruel, rreedy, vindictive, vacillating, fearful, 
manlike in his dealings with the Balkan peoples, Egypt, and the Euro- 
pean powers, an employer of spies and agents provocateurs, and an 
enemy of free thought, free speech, and progress. 

The general plan of the book is excellent, but much of its develop- 
ment is necessarily sketchy. In inferring Abdul Hamid’s character and 


actions, Sir Edwin is perhaps not always com- 


motives from his 

pletely just, and reveals a certain amount of “ British insularity”. For 

instance, was it merely vacillation, perfidy, weakness, and obstinacy 


that led the Sultan to decline to participate with England in interferin 


r 
~ 


Seton-Watson first drew attention to it, but it ought 
STEPHEN DUGGAN. 

Lif lul Hamid. By Sir Edwin Pears. [Makers of the Nine- 

teenth Century, edited by Basil Williams.] (London, Constable and 

.\ cle At ry, are somewhat embarrassed to explain the inclusion 
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A Journal from our Legatt Hugh S 

tarv of the American Legation in Brussel Garden Cit ) la 
Page. and Company, 1917, pp. xii, 360, $2.5 ry 
carefully prepared treatise on tl Wat It does not t it t 
invthing. It is merely what its tit] licates—a ite jour 1 
down hastily from day to day i ld moment hen more pt , 
duties would permit. Much material has beet lit ited f littl 
interest. Other material of interest has been left out 1 t t 
be published at this time.” With these wort is the author introd 
published diary wh ch presents the account of | xperie! 1 ol 
servations at the Belgian capital from July 4, 1914, to tl nd of that 
vear. Extracts from his journal of the following r whicl tain tl 
recital of the fate of Miss Cavell I Ided 1 final chapter. 
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ra ms, many ynicn ive De¢ ré 
th 
I 
ected, the qaiary S written 11 a vert nrtorma i 1 


| much of the material may be described as chiefly otf 


The sudden transformation of one of our quiet 
1 7 
ne of the siest tn te atmosphere surcharged 


Brussels passed as the war cam ) ire a 

The author has made good use of his sual opp 

: 
the course of events and his de scriptions art skilltu 


ind milita officials deserve tl highest 
k reads ke ficti t also contains a considerable 
le information. The author's point of view at the 
¢ was one of official neutrality, which renders his 


his testimony is of international value The strange 
of Germany to treat with Belgium, even after the 

eceives add ynal light The text of the telegram is 

ition, and the manner in which this matter was 

leta The story of the Commission for Relief 

St mitted, but its beginnings are clear at 

( n Miss Edith Cavell, previously published in the 

( ) the clearest and fullest descriptions of this 

e of the first genuine diaries or journals by a d ) 
iT pT t< | 1 as such attords 1 t Ol il nteres 

1 s jlement to the oft il doc iments It s to 
vhole dia ma published some time Ss a perma 


| By Frederick Palmer. (Ne York 

Compa 917, pp. 404, $1.50.) Mr. Palmer is a 
espondent, and his book will doubtless interest many 
of readers for which it is intended. It is regrettable 


with the current and very inadequate impressions 


happened to pick up of the relations of those inci- 


al facts are wholly absent from Mr. Palmer’s pages; 


ture of things that they should be. It will doubtless 


> 
868 
with ind exciting rumors, and the kaleidoscopic changes 
H the pathetically heroic K ng Albert and (ueet -liza- 
iva the vivid cot a 11 he ma eC! I i man, 
' more weighty. At the tragedy of Louvain he was an 
nent s the history of the wat 
‘ impression should be so wide “spre id that this sort of 
! in any important sense, a history of the war or of any 
f It is not that, but a relation of a series of superficial 
dents t4 il conduct and progress of the war itself. 
he 
and it is in the i i 
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be many years before we can get tl 
that will show what the great d t 
the military perations n both sid has tur N t 
to the decisions com th methods her ] | l 
brought to realization. In this field more might | 
Mr. Palmer than he has pla fore |] read ’ 
he has happened to s« f tr h riat 
Omega ot the irt iT fas 
strategic ideas of moder Val nd 
and heroic presentatior 

But il] tl latter f 1 i per! l I 1 
bounds, Mr. Palmer does we \' | 
quality, the account o1 his flight from Lond t 1 | 
national differences and s that ar f sj il interé r tl rf 
mass of American readers t hom Europe fan ! 

Mead, and Compat 243, $2 
brilliant Italian historian is a 
mostly the affairs of the present day, rather than ma —v ; 
ll are so pervaded with the historian’s thinl hat tl ! fit 
reading for students of history The Under! or | \\ 
Teutonism and Latinism, Ancient Rome and Modern Cult 
Foreign Policy. the Genius of the Latin Peop! ind tl t 
Problems of the New World (not meanings e 4 
world which is to emerge from the pt nt flict t 
Phe essay on Italy’s foreign poli hicl { 1 wi 
distinctly historical, traces the histor f tl t rnt 
is much in domestic as in toreign ft 
mostly the process by which Italy enters 1 tl 
lation and proof-reading hav t been of the most 

Russian Realities and Problems. By P M Petes t 
\. Lappo-Danilevsky, Roman ki, and 1 
by J. D. Duff. (Cambridge, University Pr 17. 4 229 
rhese lectures were delivered in August of 1916, at Cambridge, | and 
and represent the viewpoint of Russian Liberal Milvoukov, Stru 
and Lappo-Danilevsky have long beet the leadet f Russian Libera 
thought. the first named being part larly pt nent in the f 
foreign and internal politics, o1 hich he ¢ h ctur D1 
is the leader of the Polish National-Democrat ho | red and 
organized the Polish national movement during tl 1 
Williams is an Englishman; but he has | lin R 1 for many vears 
making a thorough study of the nationality p1 ms of R For 
years these men have h Id and expt 1 their let 

AM, HIST. REV,, VOL. <8 
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f Russian life, and they have attempted to modify the governmental 


g nt 
é their writings, and also by political action, through the legis- 
itive bodies and the cal government institutions. One of the objects 
f the ( es was to acquaint the English public with the views and 
cies Russian Liberals, and als ) point out the progress that had 
( i the “* Movement for Liberation’, in which these men were 
ict \\ S 
Wh March o! IQ17 r¢ ily iction became ecessary 
‘ ( lindness of the governmental authorities, the Russian 
Libs he initiative the organizing of a new g rnment. The 
present book, containing lectures given some months before, appeared 
it that very moment. But the Liberals were pushed to one side by more 
xtreme leaders as the Revolution developed, and the Bolsheviki ar« 
attempt 
d socia I 
al 
have chang 
na 
1 
in ) 
Xx 
H Va iscripts t] I 1b) ( ngress (\W ash 
Government Printing Office, 1918, pp. xvi, 750.) The publicatio 
f this ] k marks a great step forward in the labors \merica 
his g h I-ven in these evil times, much good work will be done 
h its a hich could hardly be done at all without it Phe Division 
f M scrif in the Library of Congress has bee from the time of 
S creation twenty years ago, the most important collection of manu- 
script material for Ameri history, but so rapid has been its growth, 


under the fostering care of Messrs. Worthington Ford and Gaillard 
Hunt, that no one, however familiar he may have supposed himself to 
be with the achievements of those two indefatigable collectors, can fail 
to be surprised at the enormous riches disclosed by the present manual. 
Plainly Washington must henceforth be the Mecca of students of the 
history of the United States. The method followed in the Handbook 


is to avoid all pedantry and ali that is superfluous and to give the 


maximum of practical aid that can be given in the space of 750 duo- 


1e various collections, several hundred in 


decimo pages. To this end, ti as 


cured, are arranges 
ave been published al ssea 
case Of misceliatic is Cc 
\A 
Wasi 
I ( 
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I q o Ave ino and Ca » the writer follows the excellent | g sh 
translat Mr. C. P. Bowditch and Seftor Guillermo Ribera Ch 
Land { O a ind Vi igutierre extracts re tt slated by himself 


ne arrangement 18 convine FY and the division 


determined by the necessities of the subject-matter and not only by the 


need for breathing-spells in the text. The table of contents is unusually 
compl | i measure compensates for the lack of an index, with 
which the k is not provided. There are several pertinent appendixes 
wl 
ig graphy, and six plates, reproductions of early maps of the 
reg etc., three of them being published here for the first time 
Mea nas adequately cove ed a little know th im 


first in any language to deal exclusively and intensively with the perios 
covered, and important because the M iva of southern Mexico and 


northern Central America achieved the most notable aboriginal civiliza- 


The Development of the British West Indies, 1700-1763. By Frank 
Wesley Pitman, Ph.D. [Yale Historical Studies, IV. (New Have 
Yale University Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press, 1917, pp. xiv, 495, $2.50.) In its careful use of the resources 


of the Record Office this book challenges comparison with Beer's well- 


known British Colonial Policy, 1754-1765. Pitman is, however, less 


concerned than beer with the governmental activities which embod: 
‘policy’, more with the economic conflicts which evoke it. In the 


British West Indies in 1700-1763 such conflicts arose chiefly from thé 


circumstance that while the European empires in America, taken as 


a whole, were nearly balanced in population and reciprocal needs be 

tween temperate and tropical parts, no single empire was thus bal 

within itself. Phe British had developed too many North 


farmlands for their sugar plantations, the French and Spani 


few. The Dutch and the Swedes had lost theirs. The Danes 1 
any. To effect a profitable equilibrium of commerce among these un- 
balanced empires was the constant effort of those earliest international- 
ists, the traders of the Atlantic. Everywhere except among the Dutch 
they encountered obstacles in mercantilistic imperialism. [Everywhere 
they evaded them. In the British Empire they encountered as well the 
special opposition of an influential group of planters, vigilant to retain 
its monopolistic advantage with reference to the British share, at 
least, of the opulent sugar-trade. The resultant conflict, commercial 


and legislative, in the sugar islands, and indeed throughout the British 


Empire, has nowhere been traced in such fullness, with such continuity, 


and with so firm a grasp upon essentials as by Dr. Pitman. He has 


ler obligation all who share his desire “to reach a better 
understanding of the part those islands played in the development and 


dissolution of the empire” 


portant field of American history; little known because his book is the 
tian in the J v World 
SYLVANUS GRISWOLD MORLEY 
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which relate to Louisiana Trans 
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and economic conditions in New France at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century. More important is the light shed upon the efforts of 
the French to control the Indians at a time when the British were 
beginning to make inroads west of the Alleghanies in their effort to 


secure the fur-trade of the Upper Ohio. 


The proof of the present edition has been carelessly read. A 
bibliography “of the works which have spoken of the Bissots de 
Vincennes’ is appended. There is no attempt at valuation, although 
most of the ks listed make only a brief mention of Vincennes. 


C, PHILLIPS 


History the Town of Southampton, East of Canoe Place. By 
James Truslow Adams, M.A. (Bridgehampton, L. I., Hampton Press, 
1918, pp. xx, 424, $2.65.) This volume is based on the author's JJe- 
morials of Old Bridgehampton, published in 1916, but now rewritte1 
with much new material added. The town records of Southhampton 
having already been published, this work is a welcome addition to the 
history of this interesting old town. Chapters I. and II. give good ac- 
1e physiographic conditions and the Indians. Other chapters 
treat of town-government and social life, piracy, early commerce, the 


Revolution and the War of 1812, and the growth and decline of the 


whale-fishery. There is a valuable series of documents in the ap- 

pendixes, and numerous illustrations of old houses, mills, churches, 
vhaling-ships, and scenes and maps, together with a bibliography and 
lex 


[his town, founded in 1640 by some forty families from Lynn, 
Massachusetts, is an example of the tendency of early New England 


towns to plant new towns, offshoots of the parent town. It is an early 


-ase of the “westward movement”, caused by economic conditions, 

particularly by the desire for cheaper and better lands. It also illus- 
‘ 

trates a her phase of the process of settling the country, where th 


first emigrants consisted of those who had “ passed through a double 


1 


This book is also an example of the high standards which have 


been set in recent vears by the publication of local histories written in 
1 1 1 1 
the modern scientific spirit. It is scholarly, based on original sources, 


and exact references to authorities, and treats of the various 


thases of life of those complex groups that lived in towns. The de- 
scription of town-government is particularly good, and the interesting 
chapters on pirates, early commerce, and the whale-fishery leave little 
» be desired. Among the documents in the appendixes, mention may 
he made of the various compacts and agreements relating to the found- 
ing of the town, some seventeenth-century inventories of estates, 

\rticles of Association” (1775), and a table of whaling voyages 
(over seven hundred being mentioned, 1760-1871) which gives the 
name of tl vesse the captain, the owner, the tonnage, and the 


process of selection . 
results of the voyage. 


\mericat 
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Paul J s: his Exploits in English Seas during 1778-1780. Con- 
temporary Accounts collected from English Newspapers with a Com- 
lete Bibliography by Don C. Seitz. (New York, E. P. Dutton and 


Company, 1917, pp. xxi, 327, $3.50.) The first of the two principal 
parts of Mr. Seitz’s book, pages 3-164, consists of extracts relating to 
John Paul Jones, taken from London newspapers covering the period 
\pril 28, 1778—-December 10, 1783. All but two of the extracts are for 
the vears 1778-1780. The newspapers are as follows, Morning Post 
ma ser, Gasetecr 1 New Daily Advertise) Vorning 


ex icts nicn art Classined according to Ss matter, reiat¢ 


chiefly to Jones’s cruises in the Ranger and Bon Homme Richard 


his stay in Holland after the capture of the Serapts, and his return 


to France. \s all the main facts of Jone ss naval career in Euro 
pean waters have long been published, these new gleanings add to our 


knowledge but little of first-rate importance. By massing the informa- 
on drawn from British sources, they do however make clearer the 


English view of Jones, and increase our knowledge of the profound 


larm created by his movements and of the action taken by the British 
is a result of them. A parallel between his descents upon the British 
coast, and the recent raids of the Germans through the air is inevitably 
suge< sted to the reader. In collecting and making accessible these ex- 
tracts the author has rendered a valuable service for the future bi- 


ographers of the commodore. The information is published without 


innotation or comment. 


The larger p of the ime, pages 167-327, consists of a bibliog- 
ngs respecting Jones, covering the years 1778-1917, which 
s the most complete that has been issued. It includes not only books, 


pamphlets, and articles, but also references to the commodore found in 


publications of a general character. Several omissions of 


articles of more importance than many of these references were noted. 


The arrangement is chronological. 

The two main divisions of the book, described above, are preceded 
by a “foreword”, in which a brief account is given of the papers 
and biographies of Jones. On the title-page, following the English 


practice, the author drops “ John” from the name of the commodore. 


It would seem better however to follow Jones’s practice and retain it. 
\s a frontispiece, an unusual portrait of Jones is published. There is 
no index. The book is excellently printed and bound. 


CHARLES OQ, PAULLIN. 


Fronticr Retreat on the Upper Ohio, 1770-1781. Edited with Intro- 


/ 


duction and Notes by Louise Phelps Kellogg, of the Wisconsin His- 


~ 


torical Society. { Publications of the State Historical Society of Wis- 
consin, Collections, vol. XNXIV., Draper Series, vol. V.] (Madison, 


Cj ! Londo Advertiser, London kvening Post, Genera 
1 . 
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Oregon history, the results of which he has recently embodied, as far as 


the scope of a school text-book would permit, in a new edition, which 
has been thoroughly revised and in large part rewritten. The first part 
of the book has been somewhat abridged. The body of the book remains 


much as before. The two chapters on the Oregon Treaty and the 


coming of the railways have been enlarged and rewritten and three new 
cna ers ¢ ageTicuiture, industry and commerce, and on poiutical and 
social changes have been added. Profe ssor Schafe r is in error in his 
Statements regarding Fremont in his chapter on the railways. It is 


more than doubtful whether Fremont’s third expedition had anything 


ay. He was not employed in the later official 


surveys and he did not cross by way of South Pass in his private expedi- 


The general character of the book remains the same. Within th 


attords an excellent survey of the history of the 


it does not sufficiently connect the historv of that 
section with the general history of the country. There is nothing about 


the “| irgain”’ in the Democratic convention of 1844 and the statement 


that “fifty-four-forty”’ was not in the platform is misleading. Pro- 
fessor Schafer still omits to point out that the organization of Oregon as 
a territory was the result of the lree Soil convention. This lack ( t 


idequate background constitutes the chief objection to teaching state 
1 sectional history apart from the history of the United States, an 
1 1 


objection that can be met only by careful management of the material. 


The publishers have greatly improved the format of the 


j Papers f Francis Gregory Da las, United States Navy: Cor- 


respondence and Journal, 1837-1850. Edited by Gardner W. Allen 
Publications of the Naval History Soci tv, volume VIII.] (New 
York, the Society, 1917, pp. li, 303, $8.00.) It is a pleasure to acknowl- 


€ lore the indebtedness of the historical world to the Naval History 
Society for this handsome volume. Its contents must be described. 
however, as of minor importance. Dallas served, but not prominently, 
exican War. In 1848 he was dismissed from the navy for 
fighting a duel. rhe next year he entered the fleet of the German 


Confederation, and in 1850 he became commander of a corvette, which, 


however, did little actual cruising, if any. Late in 1852 the dissolution 
of the fleet threw him out of employment, and he soon applied success- 
fully for restoration to the American navy. The correspondence pre- 


sented in the volume relates almost wholly to these matters. Then 
follows a journal kept by him from May, 1849, to June, 1859, which 
| 5 al, naval, and geographical details. During 
le winter of 1855-1856, however, he was on detached service ashor« 
near Puget Sound, against the Indians; and in 1858-1859 he served 


nearly a vear on the west coast of Africa in the suppression of the 


tion in the \ er Of 1853-1854. 
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II. Truth in Law; III. Professional Ethics; IV. Dollars and Cents; V. 
Honesty in Politics. The third and fifth chapters, revealing the larger 
phases of the general theme, are written with marked freedom. These 


are likely to afford stimulating reading to students of history and poli- 


tics. Elsewhere there is occasional indication that the author’s judg- 
ment is somewhat warped, partly because of his method and partly 
because of his large admiration for his subject. Inevitably the chapters 
are constructed after the manner of mosaics. In the way of facts they 
contain nothing heretofore unknown. But, so far as the facts have been 
ested, the work appears to be accurate. In matters of judgment it is 


vays intelligent if not quite discriminating. Altogether it may be 


us contribution to interpretative his- 


Henry Barr 
The Life and Work of George Sylvester Morris: a Chapter in tl 
History « lmerican Thought in the Nineteenth Century. By R. M. 
Wenley. (New York, Macmillan Company, 1917, pp. x\ 
f is volume commend it to notice in the Review. 
It is not simply the biography of a distinguished teacher of philosophy 
one of our leading American universities, where his influence was 
strongly felt Professor Wenlev has treated the life and work oft 
Morris in a way which involves wider interests. 
be impressed at the outset by the account of the 
ancestry and early life of Morris. The author must have wrought 
here con amo) The result is an admirable picture of the intellectua 
ind spiritual forces that were at work in the best type of “ New Eng- 
land Home” in the last century. Those of a later generation who may 


wonder that a philosophical mind like that of Morris should proceed 


so slowly to the task of intellectual reconstruction, will do well to 
s soil in which his spirit had taken root. 
torical interest also attaches to the impetus which Morris gave to 


he study of the history of philosophy. This was achieved not only 
through the successive editions of his translation of Ueberweg’s His- 
ry of Philosophy and his other writings, but also through his use of 
ie historical method in his own class room, at a time when the history 


colleges and 


ntion in American 


book contains some impressive tributes from 


irris, including Professor John Dewey. 
From the work as a whole one takes away a vivid, and, we may 
believe, a truthful picture of the personality of Morris, a personality of 
unusually fine and strong fibre. Professor Wenley, however, does not 
ose his critical sense in admiration. In his estimate of Morris's philo- 
sophical position he indicates certain fundamental defects. The final 


synthesis was too easily won; it ignored the hostile forces both in nature 


reckoned an honest and unpretcnti 
+ he ] ] - + 
of thought received but meagre 
universities. 
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¢, it is interesting note that Dr. Gorman, 


Proce 5 the Massachusetts Historical Society. Volume L., 
October, 1916-June, 1917. (Boston, the Society, 1917, pp. xv, 524.) 
\s usual in thes ( mes, there are three varieties ¢ f contents to be 
characterized: historical papers by members of the society, original docu- 
ments, and memoirs of deceased members. Of the latter, the notable 
one in this volume is that of the late George H. Monroe, of the Boston 
Herald a u isual and nteresting char icter. Massachusetts having 
had ac stitutional convention in IQI7, the constitutional hist Ty of 
the state was a matter of special interest in the society, and several 
papers related to that topic: Dr. S. E. Morison’s excellent study of the 
struggle r the adoption of the constitution of 1780—the oldest of 
the world’s written constitutions still operative, his account and analysis 
of the votes of the state on summoning a constitutional convention, 1776- 

16, and Mr. Arthur Lord’s paper on some of the objections made in 
contemporary times to the constitution of 1780. Notable also are Col. 
lhomas L. Livermore’s paper on McClellan in 1861-1862, a paper whose 
sober and competent analysis it will always be difficult for admirers of 
that general to meet; that of Dr. Justin Smith on Polk and California; 
und that of Dr. Schouler on the Whig Party in Massachusetts. A con- 
tribution of unusual quality to the most modern period of history is tl 
narrative of the departure of the American mission from Berlin in 1917, 
| Mr. G. W. Minot. private secretary to Mr. Gerard. Among the 
documents, the first place in interest might be disputed between the 
early letters of John A. Dix, 1818-1848, and those of John Stuart Mill 
to Charles Eliot Norton, 1865-1870, but those sent to Sumner apropos 

f his oration on the True Grandeur of Nations, 1845, are of much in- 
terest, as are also the English journal of Josiah Quincey, 1774-1775, and 
a body of letters addressed to him in the same years. Useful contribu- 
tions to the history of American administration are Dr. Benjamin 
\\ terhouse’s survey of the marine hospitals i1 New E1 d, ISI7, at d 
the notes of meetings of the Deputy Postmasters General in America 

Foxcroft and Finlay) in 1774. 

La. Vida Col Argentina: Médicos y Hospitales. By Ernest 
(Juesada. ul s Aires, R lrigues Giles, IQ17.) rhis int resting al 1 
ably documented pamphlet refers: to hospitals in Buenos Aires and 
Cordoba. Though a hospital was ordered to be established in Buenos 
\ires in I70I, in 1713 we find the governor writing to the King of 
Spain that thet ere no doctors in the city. In 1739 the Cabildo of 
Cordoba built a church instead of a hospital, though ten vears befor: 
Bishop Sarricolea had urged that one be established: and not until May 
2, 1778, was the “tribunal del protomedicato” established in Buenos 
\ires by Dr. Gorman, who had arrived in the Rio de la Plata shortly 
before as surgeon to Cevallos’s expedition. Before that date there were 
no licensed medical practitioners in what is now Argentina, other than 

pothecaries [n pas sj 
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of that officer’s deeds a quarter of a 


century earlier. Historical errors are numerous. Foot-notes, or other 
means for indicating the source of statements in the text, are nowhere 
supplied. A tendency to wearisome discursiveness, also, is very marked. 
Yet, despite the unscientific nature of the treatment of the subject 
general, the work of Becerra takes rank as the most elaborate, if not 
gether the best, biography of the Venezuelan hero written by 
Spanish-American. While not comparable with the scholarly mono- 


graph by Robertson, it is a distinctly useful contribution to the his 


R. SHEPHERD. 


p Uri a Urugua By Juan Zorrilla d San Marti: 
Sec nd It two ve mes ( Barce na us Gill IQI7 
pp. Xxxi, 750; 663.) During most of the nineteenth century the 


memory of the real achievements of Jose Gervasio Art 


or the independence of his native land. fell practically into oblivion 
Argentine historians alluded to him as an obscure cowboy chieftain of 


scant personal merit; and his life of seclusion in Paraguay for thirty 
years appeared to confirm their unjust opinion of him. Though Uru- 
guayan writers engaged in wordy controversies with their wester1 
neighbors about Artigas, little by way of refutation was accomplished 
because of a lack of definite knowledge as to his actual services. 
Toward the latter part of the century, however, serious efforts were 


Loew 


made to ascertain all that could be learned of his career from doc 


nents | d ate Then, as the researches, culminating in the 
work of Acevedo, brought to light evidence that rehabilitated hi 
memo i fashion thoroughly gratifying to the patriotic sentiment 


uguayans, Artigas became in fact and of right their national 


f a presidential decree providing 


lhe present treatise is the outcome o 


for the erection at Montevideo of an equestrian statue in honor of a 
man calumniated and well-nigh forgotten, and yet entitled to recogni 


tion as one of the eminent figures in the struggle for emancipation from 
pain. To this end Dr. Juan Zorrilla de San Martin was commissioned 
oO prepare an exhaustive work, interpretative of the personality of 
which would aid the sculptors whose designs were to be sub- 

ympetition. Accordingly the text has been given the form 


ses delivered before the artists in question. 


the pen of an author famed not only as the greatest of Uru- 


guavan poets but as one of the most celebrated men of letters whom 
Hispanic America has produced in modern times, a remarkable piece of 
eulogistic literature was naturally to be expected. It is, in fact, a prose 


epic, telling in language alike beantiful and eloquent and in a style 


torical literature of the period. 
La Epopeya de Artigas: Historia de los Tiempos He s de la Re- 
half 
hero. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


the date of issue of this number of the Review until September 


Irom the date ot 

10, the address of the managing editor will be, for mail, North Edge- 
} \T ] + T 

con \ ( eiegTrams al d « xpress parcels, Wise asset, Maine 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


\t the last meeting of the Association it was voted that the Execu- 
tive Co cil sh 1 have powe o decide \ postal vote whether, and 
where il meeting of the Association should take place in De- 
cember Pro s ] the Lo cil has decided oO acct tne inv i- 
t N d by Weste Reserve University and other bodies Cleve- 

ind to the that city, where the America conomic 


\ ha n lf cond ms SO greatly chang Ww 

d th st of September that seems wiser to give » the meeting 

ces to it effect w vo out on that date, with the treas s bills 

| yTes Ha ling ippo tc 1 chairm I h pro- 
gramme comn ‘ The other members will be announced ‘ 


Volume the .4) Report t g 
to Papers and A il Reports from 1884 to 1914, is now being bound 
and w r stributed to members « summer. It makes a 


volume of rather less than eight hundred pages. Galley-proof of the 
| ill shortly be returned to the 


A 1] Report for 1916, in two volumes, wi 


nt Printing Office; it is therefore hoped that these volumes 


\n edition of five hundred copies of the Justin Winsor prize essay 
for 1916, Dr. Richard J. Purcell’s Connecticut in Transition, has been 
1 and will be ready for subscribers within the month. In view of 
the limited size of the edition all who desire to make sure of securing 
this essay should order it from the secretary at once. 

On account of his engagements in the Historical Section of the 
General Staff of the United States Army, Major R. M. Johnston has 
been obliged to withdraw from the chairmanship of the Committee on 


the Military History Prize, and his place is taken by Professor M. L. 


Bonham, jr., whose address is Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge. 


Professor F. M. Anderson has been famed as a new member of the 
committee. 

the votes of the Finance Committee of the 
Council, $2100 has been invested in bonds of the Third Liberty Loan. 


916 


\ssociatio1 il d the \met Cal tical \ss “1atlol have also 
Cover 
mav be distr ited late in the fall. , 
|| 


endowment fund, and 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR HISTORICAL SERVICE 
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native races of the Pacific states, on the history of 


Mexico, Central America, the Northwest Coast, California, Oregon, and 
idjoining states—to which the general title, History of the Pacific States 
1890), was given. With whatever deficiencies arising from mul- 
tiple and uncertain authorship, and from amateurish conceptions of their 
task on the part of some of the writers, it was a great and worthy 
f Mr. Bancroft's 


~hievement, and bore in all its sections the marks « 


all 

energy, intelligence, and organizing power. Several other works in 
Pacific history, of less compass and distinction, came from his pen in 
later vears. His library is a much-prized possession of the University 


of California. 
Professor Gustav von Schmoller of the University of Berlin died 
on June 27, 1917. He was the author of numerous contributions to the 


administrative and economic history of the Hohenzollern dominions, and 


had trained many students whose publications have lain in the same and 
allied fields. 

Professor Ephraim Emerton has retired from the professorship of 
ecclesiastical history in Harvard University which he has held for so 
many years and with so much distinction, and has been succeeded in 
hat chair by Professor Kirsopp Lake. 

Mr. C. W. David, hitherto instructor in the University of Washing- 
ton, has been appointed associate professor of history in Bryn Mawr 
College. 

Professor N. S. B. Gras of Clark College has been appointed pro- 
fessor of economic history in the University of Minnesota. Drs. Lester 
B. Shippee and Mason W. Tyler have been made assistant professors 
in the same institution. 

Professor H. Morse Stephens of the University of California has 
been made dean of the College of Letters and Science; Dr. W. A. Morris 
has been promoted from an assistant professorship to an associate pro- 
p of English history; Dr. K. C. Leebrick has been made an 


istant professor of European history; Dr. J. J. Van Nostrand as- 
sistant professor of ancient history, in the place of Professor R. F. 
Scholz, who has accepted a professorship in the University of Washing- 
ton. Dr. Charles W. Hackett has been made professor of history in 


the University of New Mexico. 


Dr. Ik. Ik. Robinson has been made assistant professor at Stanford 


nt Richard A. Newhall, of Minneapolis, formerly instructor 


in history in Harvard University, is reported as severely wounded 
action in the casualty list of June 13. 
The following appointments for teaching in summer sessions of uni- 
I 


versities have come to our notice Professor St. George - Sioussat of 


University. 
| 


Brown University will lecture in Hat 

fessor G. M. Dutcher of Wesleyan 1 rsit that of (¢ 
Professor W. E. Lingelbach of Pen: 

fessor J. G. Randall of Roanok tot | Ps 
lahan of West Virginia in that of Colorad Profe t 
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Schmitt of Western Reserve in thos Oy ind \W 
spectively; Professor Wallace Notest i M 

E. M. H 


gan; Professor M. Hulme of Idaho in that of ( 
C. E. Chapman and H. I. Priestley of California in J i \ 


State and of Southern | 
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tember, 1917. The other group, the most noteworthy of which are a 
petition of the six great economic associations of Germany to the Im- 
perial Chancellor in May, 1915, and a petition of professors, clergymen, 

thicials, and others, in June of the same year, reveals in the strongest 
light the German aim to make extensive annexations in the west particu- 
larly and to impose heavy war indemnities. 

Lond n, 1910, pp. 240) has for its chief contents 1 presid ntial address 
by Professor C. H. Firth on the Study of English Foreign Policy; a 
paper by Mr. J. I’. Chance on Germany in the Time of George I.; one 
by Mr. G. P. Gooch on Germany and the French Revolution; one by 
Miss Caroline J. Skeel on the Influence of the Writings of Sir John 
Fortescue; and one by Mr. E. Lipson on the Sources Available for the 
Study of Medieval Economic History. 

Che April number of the Military Historian and 1 mist con- 
tains a brief paper by Lieut.-Col. Paul Azan, on the Historical Section 
in a General Statf; the paper read by Dr. Victor S. Clark at the Phila 
delphia meeting of the American Historical Association, on Manufac- 
turing Development during the Civil War; and an article by Command 
int René Pi on, on Salonika ind the War in the Last. Ot equally great 
interest 1s a translation, printed as a supplement and to be continued i: 
installments, of a confidential memorial, prepared for the German Get 
eral Staff, on the railroad concentration for the Franco-German war. 

In the ethnological series of the Publications of the University of 
Manchester, Mr. W. J. Perry brings out The Megalithic Culture of 
Ind t (Manchester, University Press; London, Longmans, 1918, pp. 
Xill, 198), a study constructed along the lines advocated by Dr. Rivers 
in his writings on culture-mixture; in it the author states the facts re- 
specting megalithic monuments, stone graves, stone seats, and traditions 
ind beliefs respecting stones, in a limited region, and indicates some 
of the conclusions respecting the transmission of cultures toward which 
the evidences point. 

A committee of the Bibliographical Society of America has for 
some years been engaged in the preparation of a list of all the incunabula 
owned in the United States or Canada. The first installment now ap- 
pears in the April Bulletin of the New York Public Library, under the 
title, Census of Fifteenth Century Books Owned in America. The titles 
are arranged in the order followed by Hain. The present installment, 
being thirty-two pages of the Bulletin, covers the letter A. 

Harper and Brothers have brought out a new edition of Creasy’s 
Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World, enlarged by the addition of 
Quebec, Yorktown, Vicksburg, Gettysburg, Sedan, Manila Bay, San- 
tiago, Tsu-Shima, and the battle of the Marne, together with some of 
the chief events of the Great War. 
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ANCIENT HISTORY 

/:l Hombre Fositl (Madrid, Museo de Ciencias Naturales, 1916, pp. 
397), by Hugo Obermaier is the ninth memoir issued by the Comision de 
Investigaciones Paleontologicas y Prehistoricas. It contains, in addition 
to a good general survey of the subject of prehistoric man, a list of 
‘stations’ and a bibliography. 

FE. Mahler's Handbuch der Jiidischen Chronologie (Leipzig, Fock, 
1916, pp. xvi, 636) will scarcely be accepted as conclusive. Of some- 
what sounder scholarship is Weidner’s Studien sur Assyrisch-Baby- 
ischen Chronologte und Geschichte auf Grund Neuer Funde (Leipzig 
Hinrichs, 1917). Dr. Julius \ugapfel has edited a collection of Baby- 
lonische Rechtsurkunden aus der Regierungszcit Artaxerxes’ I. und 
Darius’ 11. (Vienna, Holder, 1917, pp. vii, 119) in the fifty-ninth volume 
of the publications of the Vienna Academy. FE. Bevan’s The Land of 

} 


the Two Rivers (London, Arnold, 1916, pp. 126) is a brief manual of 


the history of Mesopotamia to A. D. 641. 

Professor Beloch has issued the second part of the second volume of 
ie revised edition of his Griechische Geschichte (Strassburg, Triibner. 
1917, pp. vili, 418), which completes the work to the Peloponnesian War. 
Julius Kaerst published in 1901 a volume on the Hellenistic period 
which did not attract much attention. He has now issued the first 
volume of what he calls a second edition of this Geschichte des Hel- 
lenismus (Leipzig, Teubner, 1917, pp. xii, 536), but which is so en- 
larged as to be practically a new work. The work professes to be a 
study of the ore neral character and significances ot the Hellenistic period 
rather than a detailed account of events. This volume is divided into 


three sections, on the Greek city, the Macedonian kingdom, and Alexan 


Professor Ivan Linforth of the University of California brings out 


hrough the press of that university a small volume on Solon thi 
Athenian, « ining an essay on Solon’s life and works and a critical 


text of the fragments of his poems, with translation and commentary 


\n important supplement has been added to the eighth volume of 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum (Berlin, Reimer, 1917), contain- 
ing Latin inscriptions from Africa. The fourth volume of the Papiri 
Greci e Latini (Florence, Ariani, 1917) has been issued. 

Professor E. Pais has published two parts of Dalle Guerre Puniche a 
Cesare Augusto, Indagini Storiche, Epigrafiche, Giuridiche (Rome, Nar 
decchia, 1918, pp. 764). 

Cicero: a Biography, by Mr. Torsten Petersson, instructor in Latin in 
the University of California, will soon be published by the press of that 


university, in a volume of some 500 pages. 
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= 

Press IQI X1\ 304 ums fruits of esearches centred in a 

new room tor the historv of science provided in the Radcliffe Camera bv 

lr ind Mrs. S oC Che chief studies are The Scient Views and 


[. Withing ind, by Mr. R Levy, The Tractatus de Causis 
s Morl m attributed (wrongly, he holds) to Moses Maimonides 
The Jo Scholarium of John G ind, professor in the University 
Paris the first half of the thirteenth century, edited with intro 
dt clio! i d s by P ] J x \ ( the ersity i] 
fornia h ep shed by the press of that universit 
| } 1 j ad Reaquna m Spat littelalt 
(Freiburg, Speyer and Kaerner, 1916, 64) is an interesting address 
by H. Finke 
Dr. J von Seckendorff, in Die Kirchenpolitische Tiitigkeit 


der Heiligen Katharina von Siena unter Papst Gregor XI., 1271-1278 


/ 
(Berlin, Rothschild, 1917, pp. xvi, 162), has given special study to th 
determination of the dates of the saint’s letter 
Phe career of Pabst Hadrian V., Kardinal Ottobuono Fies (1276 
( Heidelbe \\ ter IQIO, pp. V il, 300 ) s beer the sub yec Ot ex 
haustive study by Nathalie Schépp. To the me of the Rep rium 
Germanicum for Eugenius IV. (1431-1447), published in 1897 by the 


or Emil Goller has now 
idded a volume which covers the pontificate of Clement VIL., 137o- 


1394, at Avignon (Berlin, Weidmann, 1916, pp. xvi, 172, 250). 


L. K. Goetz has compiled a volume of Deutsch-Russische Handels- 


eared in.the twenty-second volume (1916) of the Hansische Geschichts- 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: G. Schlumbers 


Possession Chrétienne de la Ville de Jérusalem en l'An 122 Revur 
He dd Inada la irv 19) 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 
A somewhat extended contribution to the Erasmus literature is Mest- 
werdt’s Die Anfiinge des Erasmus, Humanismus und “ Devotio Mo- 


derna” (Leipzig, Haupt, 1917). 
I. von Powa has made a German translation of Der Kampf um den 
Ostsee, 1544-1621 (Munich, Neue Deutsche Butcherei, 1916, pp. 292) of 


Professor Adam Szelagowski. 


Visions of St. Hildegard, by Dr. Singer; A Study in Early Renaissance: 
Anatomy, by the same, with text and translation of the Anothomia oi 
vertrage des Mittelalters (Hamburg, Friedrichsen, 1917). An impor- 
tant contribution by F. Frensdorff on the “ Stadtrecht”’ of Wisby ap 
hlatt 
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rd volume of A. Gauvain’s L’Euré le Jour (Paris, 
Bossard, 1918) carries the sub-title Le Coup d’Agadir. Various articles, 
chiefly from the Revue des Deux Mondes, are reprinted by A. Gérard 


nder the title La Triple Entente et la Guerre (Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 


1918). Various topics in the history of the last half-century are treated. 
Avant 19014, Pendant, et Aprés (Paris, Payot, 1918) is a translation of 


a Swedish work by A. Nystrom. Comte de Fels has written on L’En- 
tente et le Probleme Autrichien (Paris, Grasset, 1918). 

Protessor W. S. Davis of Minnesota has published a substantial 
survey of recent European history, chiefly of the period from 1870 to 


1914, under the title, The Roots of the War (Century ( ompany ). 


Mgr. Gauthey, now archbishop of Besancon, has edited the memoirs 


of Cardinal Perraud with the title, Wes Relations Personnelles avec les 


Deux Derniers Papes, Pie 1X. et Léon X111., Souvenirs, Notes, Lettres, 


1550-1903 (Paris, Tequi, 1917, pp. 417). Mgr. Gauthey formerly held 
a canonical post in close personal relations with the cardinal and prom 


ises to supplement the memoirs with a careful biographical study. Hil 
lengas’s Die Gesellschaft vom Heiligen Herzen Jesu (Stuttgart, Enke, 
1917) is a posthumous publication. 
Recent works on Alsace-Lorraine, all written from the French view- 
nt, are: Alsace-Lorraine (Putnam, 1917, pp. 60), by Daniel Blumen- 
thal: The Ouestion of Alsace-Lorraine (Hodder and Stoughton), 
Jules Duhem, translated by Mrs. R. Stawell; and The True Story of 


wce-Lorraine (London, Chatto and Windus), by E. A. Vizetelly. 


Vew Europe, in its issues for April 4, 11, 18, 25, and May 9, presents 


irticles on the newspaper press of Germany, Italy, Spain, and Sweden, 
characterizing the different newspapers as to party affiliations, tenden 
cies, and the like, briefly, but in a manner to be useful to students of 
recent histor 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Foster Watson, Erasmus at 
Louvain (Hibbert Journal, April); id., A Friend of Sir Thomas More 
Vives] (Nineteenth Century, March) ; N. Weiss, Luther et la Réforma- 
Francaise (Bulletin de la Société de Histoire du Protestantisme 
rangais, October); V. L. Bourrilly, Charles-Ouint en Provence (Revue 
Historique, March); G. Drei, J] Card. Ercole Gonzaga alla Presidenza 
|! Concilio di Trento (Archivio dell: 


Patria, XL. 3); C. Bessonnet-Favre, Leibniz et la Colonisation Ger- 


R. Societa Romana di Storia 
manigue de la Russie (Mercure de France, April 16); Edward Krehbiel, 

he European Commission of the Danube (Political Science Quarterly, 
March); Brada, L’Ambassade Anglaise en 1870 (Revue Hebdomadaire, 
January 12); A. Nekludow, Souvenirs Diplomatiques de l’Entrevue de 
Bjoerkoe (Revue des Deux Mondes, March 1); “ Politicus”, Alsace- 
Lorraine (Fortnightly Review, March); “A French Soldier”, Alsace- 


Lorraine and Democracy (Edinburgh Review, April). 
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he first me of which has been reviewed in this journal (p. 701 of 
he pres olume), has appeared under the title, The Making of 
Viddle / pe (Doubleday, Page, pp. 253) 

The third volume (1916) of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s The British 
Campaign Fran (London, Hodder and Stoughton; 
New York Woran ) . 

German versions of the history of the war now include H. Stegemann, 

Geschichte des Krieges | . I., Stuttgart, Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, 
1917); Von Ardenne and Helmolt, Das Buch vom Grossen Krieg (vol. 


17 ) 


(Leipzig, Hirzel, 1917) of 
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Count Reventlow and Professors A. O. 
H, Becker. G. Kuntzel, al d F, Me necke. 


Army and its Operations in the 


slation by Henry P. Du Bellet of a study 
three years on the French front by René 


Radignet. Other recent books on modern applications of military 
science are: Ratsing and Training the New Armies (London, Constable, 
pp. 312) Capt. Basil Williams; [!’arfare of Today (Houghton 
Mifflin, pp. 351), a translation by Maj. Julian L. Coolidge of eight lec- 
tures delivered before the Lowell Institute by Lieut.-Col. Paul Azan; 
The Case r Compulson Vilitary Service (Macmillan, pp. 378), by 
George G. Coulton; and The Business of War (Lane, pp. 319), by Isaac 


Marcosson. 
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IV. 


authority of the War Office 


History of the World’s War (Collier, 


Pp. 


1otographs by official photographers accompanying the 


ks on the war are: Il’ar Work in America 


lithographs made by Joseph Pennell; Gen- 
London, Country Life, pp. 32), portraits in 
iographical notes; Muirhead Bone’s War 
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(London, Cassell, pp. 192), 
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een printed 
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tstorical News 


Above the French Lines: Letters of Stuart Walcott, American 


Aviator, July 4, 1917, to December 8, 1017 (pp. 93), has been published 
by the Princeton University Press. The writer was killed in action at 
1e close of last year, and was the son of Dr. Charles D. Walcott, sec- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institution, who has added a biographical 


+ + + +1 + ] - 
not the volume. Other aviation experiences are told in Cavalry o 


the ( / loubleday, Page, pp. 266), by Capt. Alan Bott; 4A Soldie) 
of the Sk Chicago, Davis Printing Co., pp. 232), by Capt. George F. 


Campbell of the Royal Flying Corps; Flying for France (Grosset and 
Dunlap, pp. 176) with the American Escadrille at Verdun, by James R. 
McConnell; 4 Flying Fighter (Harper, pp. 338), by Lieut. E. M. 
Roberts: With the French Flying Corps (London, Constable), by C. D. 
R h Fl: ( 1 ( by C. D 
Winslow; and IVar Letters of Edmond Genet (Scribner), edited by 


Gract . Channing, giving the adventures of a descendant of the first 
minister from the French Republic, and the first American aviator 


killed flying the American flag after the United States entered the war. 


\mong similar English books, Captain Ball, 1’. C. (London, Herbert 
Jenkins, pp. 320), by Walter A. Briscoe and H. Russell Stannard, gives 
the career and letters of Flight-Commander Ball, V. C., D. S. O., with 
in introduction by Mr. Lloyd George and appreciations by Field-Marshal 
Sir Douglas Haig, Maj.-Gen. Sir Hugh Trenchard, and Brig.-Gen, J. 


I. A. Higgins; another such is Winged Warfare (Hodder and Stough- 
ton), by Maj. W. A. Bishop, V. C., D. S. O., M. C. 


»f the Anzacs (Melbourne, Ingram) is an account of the 
part taken by the Australian and New Zealand troops in the war, es- 


fights for the Dardanelles. 


The operations of the British navy in the war are dealt with in Th 
British Fleet in the Great War (London, Constable, pp. 250), by Archi 
bald Hurd; The Navy in Mesopotamia (ibid., pp. 211), by Conrad Cato; 
and John Leyland’s The Achievement of the British Navy in the World- 
94). 

rge G. Nasmith, C. M. G., 


contingent as an authority on sanitation, has written On the Fringe of th 


r and Stoughton, 


who went with the first Canadian 


Great Fight (Toronto, McClelland, Goodchild, and Stewart), a most in 
teresting account of the training hardships of Salisbury Plain, of London 
in war time, of the work of the Canadian travelling laboratory, of the 
second battle of Ypres, and of other experiences. 

Experiences of war nurses are given in 4 War Nurse’s Diary (Mac- 
millan, pp. 115), and in Yvonne Fitzroy’s With the Scottish Nurses in 
Roumania (London, John Murray, pp. 165). 


The Undying Spirit of France, an address based upon the letters of 


young French soldiers, and delivered before the British Academy by 


Maurice Barrés, has been translated by Margaret W. B. Corwin, and 


published by the Yale University Press. 
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in Germany for sixteen months; while Desperate Germany, to be pub- 
lis] Hodder and Stoughton (London), gives the observations of 
Ernest L. Pyke, a London business man who for three da half vears 
: yrisoner at Ruhleben and, as inspector of the kitchen committee 
nat ( escort, many visits to Berlin to buy utensils tor the camp. 
schar 
1 Geri Deserter’s War Expert e (London, G. Richards, pp 


( der Goltz, who was imprisoned in England fifteen 
m hs 1 rele 1 to testify ¢ cerning his part 1 the Welland Canal 
] has ‘ VJ ldze res as a German Secret Service Agent 
Lond 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Did the German Great Ge neral 
Staff for the Kaiser into War? [letter of Paul Erhardt] (National 
¢ larch ) R nacn, L le erau Re Vue de 
Paris, February 1, 15, March 1, 15); H. Bidou, Les Batailles de la 


Somme, I., au 12 Juillet 19016 (Revue des Deux Mondes, April 15); 


15, January 1, 15); General Malleterre, La Frontiére Militaire du Nord 
(Revue des Deux Mondes, January 15); R. Worms, Les Prises 
tritimes et la Troisieéme Année de la Guerre (Compte Rendu de 


"Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, January); F. L. Schoell, 


La Propagande Allemande en Suisse Francaise (Revue de Paris, March 


1s, April 1); A. Gauvain, L’/talie et la Guerre (ibid., February 1); # 
| Rapporti tra il Parlamento e il Gover lurante la Guerra 

(LN Va \ Pla Febr lary ) H. Br iste lite genead sia 


\/ - (Nation, June 8); C. Stiénon, La Conquéte de la Palestine, 
de Suez a Jérusalem (Revue des Deux Mondes, January 1); Lord Syden- 
ham of Combe, The Plain Truth about Mesopotamia (New East, Tokyo, 
January); Sir Valentine Chirol, Jslam and the War (Quarterly Re- 
Ambassador Morgenthau's Story [cont.], (World’s Work, 


ne); J. Flach, La Participation Militaire du Japon et ses 


Intéréts Vitaux (Revue Hebdomadaire, February 23); id., L’Idéal du 
Japon et sa Participation Militaire (ibid., March 2). 


(See also p. 940) 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
The Publications of the Thoresby Society for 1915 and 1916 (two 
volumes) contain a rental of Leeds in 1425 (ed. W. T. Lancaster) ; cor- 
respondence relating to the Maudes of Hollingshall, 1594-1599, and a 
paper on the same family by Mr. Baildon; and a continuation of the 


wills of Leeds, and the extracts from the Leeds Mercury, 1729-1737. 
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Mr. John Murray announces the expectation of completing the Life 

Benjamin Disraeli, by Monypenny and Buckle, in two more volumes, 
the fifth and sixth, to be published simultaneously; and has lately pul 
lished The Story of My Life, by the Right Hon. Sir Edward Clarke, K. 


(.. the eminent legal practitioner. 

Sir Francis Allston, first Lord Channing, in Memories of Midland 
Politics 885-1010 (London, Constable, 454 pp.), has set forth his po- 
ical reminiscences of an interesting period of parliamentary history. 

The Mind of Arthur James Balfour (Doran, 407 pp.), edited by 
Wilfrid M. Short, contains writings, speeches, and addresses, during the 
period IS7Q—-1917 Chere are spe cial sections on America and Ge rmany. 


Sir Horace Plunkett has said that Irish history is for Irishmen to 
forget and for Englishmen to remember, but few Americans have paid 
to it due attention; to them The Last Independent Parliament of Ire- 
land, by Dr. George Sigerson of Dublin, is to be commended as an 
t 1 1782-1800, 


honest. judicious, and instructive account of the period 


British government publications: Report of the Proceedings of the 
Irish Convention; Historical Records of Australia, series 1., vol. X1. 
[despatches to and from Sir Thomas Brisbane, January, 1823-November, 
1825] (Library Committee of the Commonwealth Parliament). 

Other documentary publications: Diocesis Lincolniensis, Rotult 
Ricardi Gravesent (pars secunda), Diocesis Londoniensis, Registrum 
Simonis de Sudbiria (pars secunda), and Diocesis Herefordensis, Regis- 


trum Edmundi Lacy, Registrum Thome Poltone (Canterbury and York 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: W. A. Morris. The Office of 


Sheriff in the Early Norman Period (English Historical Review, April) ; 
C. H. Firth, “ The British Empire” [history of the expression] (Scot- 
tish Historical Review, April); T. M. Maguire, British Freedom of the 
Seas: an Historical Retrospect (United Service Magazine, April); R. 
L. Schuyler, The Abolition of British Imperial Preference, 1846-1850 
(Political Science Quarterly, March); Sir Philip Hamilton-Grierson, 
The Appellate Jurisdiction of the Scottish Parliament (Scottish His- 
torical Review, April); H. M. Allen, Louts Botha: Boer and Briton 


FRANCE 
1 review: H. Hauser, Histoire de France, Epoque Moderne, 
140J-1061 (Revue Historique, March). 
\ life of Sainte-Radegonde, vers 520-587 (Paris, Bloud and Gay, 
1918), by Abbé R. Aigrain, has been added to the series Les Saints. 
K. Voigt has made an extensive study of Die Karolingische Kloster- 


politik und der Niedergang des Westfrankischen Kénigtums (Stuttgart, 
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ITALY, SPAIN, AND PORTUGAL 


Phe Anglo-ltalian Review, edited by Edward Hutton and shortly to 
be published by Constable, is designed to create a better understanding 
between [england and Italy. The first number will include a message 


from Mr. Lloyd George; an article on the British Empire by Professor 
Cresp1; Casanova and Venice, by Arthur Symons; and an account by 
I 


talian labor battalions on the British front in 


L’Italia che Scrive, a new Italian monthly published at Rome, con- 


tains a statement by Signor Fumagalli, librarian of the University of 


Bologna, that his library has over 6000 books and smaller pieces o1 
war. Larger Italian collections of war material, he reports, are those 
tl 


of the Comitato Nazionale and of the Uffizio Storiografico della Mo- 


bilisazione, both at Rome. 
Vol. IIL, no. 3, of the Smith College Studies in History is The Min- 
istry of Stephen of Perche during the Minority of William IT. of Sicily 


(pp. 186), by Professor John C. Hildt. 

G. Gallavresi has edited the \/émoires et Lettres (Turin, Bocca, 1917, 
pp. 610) of Marshal Sallier de la Tour, which are of interest for the 
history of Italy in the Napoleonic period and the early years of the 
Restoration. 

Austria e Toscana, 1824-1859 (Turin, Bocca, 1917), is by L. Cap- 

pelletti; Roms Letzte Tage unter der Tiara, 1868-1870 (Freiburg, Her- 


der, 1917, pp., vii, 319) is a volume of memoirs by K. A. Eickholt. 


F, Codera has brought out a second volume of /:studios Criticos de 


~ 


‘ta Arabe Espanola (Madrid, Maestre, 1917). 

\ life of Kardinal Francisco Ximenez de Cisneros, 1436-1517, Ers- 
bischof von Toledo, Spaniens Katholischer Reformator (Munster, 
\schendorff, 1917), is a recent publication by Kissling. 

L’Espagne en Face du Conflit Européen (Paris, Bloud and Gay, 1917, 
p. 242) is a translation from the Spanish original of A. Alcala Galiano, 
by A. de Bengoechea. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: FE. S. Morgan, The Development 

Italy (Edinburgh Review, April); Anna Benedetti, Mazzini e Mar- 
gherita Fuller (Nuova Antologia, January 16); P. Carcano, Ricordi 
Garibaldini del 1866 (ibid.); J]. La Bolina, Cinguante Ans de Vie 
Italicnne (Revue des Nations Latines, April); E. Armstrong, Pasquale 
Villari (English Historical Review, April); J. Miret y Sans, La Esclavi- 
tud en Cataluia en los Ultimos 7 iempos de la Edad Media (Revue His- 
panique, October); C. Oman, The Irish Troops in the Service of Spain, 
1700-1818 (Journal of the Royal United Service Institution, February) ; 
A. Barthe, La Gestion Financiére et Economique de Joseph Bonaparte 
(Revue des Sciences Potitique s, December); A. F. E. Bell, 


The Third Portuguese Revolution (Contemporary Review, February). 


landers. 


Germany, Austria, and Switzerland 


GERMANY, AUSTRIA, AND SWITZERLAND 
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Luthers Frithzeit (Erfurt, Keyser, 1917); 1 
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lowing recent publications: Ziesemer, Das Ma } lomterbucl 
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h, 1916, pp. viti, 115); R. Naumann, Das Kursdchsische Defensions- 

] - . rt 

wer (Leipzig, Voigtlander, 1917, pp. xix, 304); W. Lippert, 
beitrag ur Polittk Ferdinands von Koln im Dreissigjahrigen Kriege 
sun Schleusingen im Juli, 1624 (Leipzig, Deichert, 1916, pp 
7 Rothert, Ha ver unter dem Kurhut, 1648-1815 (Hannover, 
Sponh 1917); Sello, Vie Terrttoriale Entwicklung des Herzogtums 
Oldenbourg (Gottingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1917, with atlas) ; 
kK, R el, ( schichte der Grafschaft und der Freien Reichsstadt Dort- 
mund | l.. to 1400; Dortmund, Ruhfus, 1917, pp. xvi, 681); and P. 
Reinhardt, Die Sachsischen Unruhen der Jahre 1830-1831 und Sachsens 
rgang an erfassungsstaat (Halle, Niemever, 1916, pp. IX, 320 ) 
G. Egelhaaf has issued a revised edition of his valuable Bismarck 

sein L und sein Werk (Stuttgart, Krabbe, 1917, pp. x, 491); and 


yr Dietrich Schafer has brought out an illustrated work on Bis 


in Bild seines Lebens und Wirkens (Berlin, Hobbing, 1917, 2 


Professor Georg von Below has reviewed the tendencies in Germat 


historical writing in the past century in Die Deutsche Geschichtschrei- 


which 


wi 
We ber. 


man vic 


character 


den Befreiungskriegen bis su unseren Tagen, Geschichte und 
Y 


schichte (Leipzig, Quelle and Meyer, 1916, pp. xiii, 184). Max 


lius has issued the first part of the third volume of his edition 


I 


‘ich von Treitschke’s Briefe (Leipzig, Hirzel, 1917, pp. vii, 302), 


vers the years 1866-1871. 
l- und Zukunftsfragen Deutscher Politik (Bonn, Marcus and 
1917, pp. 392) by Stier-Somlo is a clear presentation of the Ger- 


w ot recent events and current probiems of an international 


O. R. Tannenberg’s much quoted exposition of German na- 
acial aims is now available in a French translation under the 
Plus Grande Allemagne (Paris, Payot, 1917). 


rerman opposition which is living and printing outside Germany 


is represented more recently by H. Fernau’s Durch! Zur Demokratie! 


917), which ts available in the French translation, 4llemands ! 
sla Democratic! by F. L. Schoell (Paris, Cres, 1917, pp 

K. L. Krause’s [lof Stirbt das Deutsche Volk? Von einem 
Geneva, Atar. 1917, pp. 282): and by H. Schlieben’s Dr 
Diplomatie: Wie Sie Ist, Wie Ste Sein Sollte (Zurich, Orel! 
1917, pp. 44). Abbé E. Wetterlé, the former deputy from 
publishe d Les Coulisses du Reichstag, Seize Années de Vii 


faire en Allemagne (Paris, Bossard, 1918, pp. 240). 


the recent French publications relating to Germany are L’/m- 

miqgue Allemand (Paris, Flammarion, 1918) by Pro 
Lichtenberger and P. Pet't; L’ Allemagne de Demain (Paris 
evrault, 1917), by A. Chervin, which belies its title by being a 


vy of Germany's recent past; and La Barbari 
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Professor Alfred Chapuis and co-workers have published a Histoire 
de la Pendulerie Neuchdteloise (Paris, Attinger, 1918) in a fully illus- 
trated quarto volume. 


ight into the recent history of Switzerland may be obtained 


Some ins 
from the Histoire du Parti Radical Suisse (Bern, Wyss, 1917, pp. 176, 
32) by G. Chaudet. 

Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Adolf Hofmeister, Die Jahres- 
versammlung der alten Sachsen su Marklo (Historische Zeitschrift, 
CXVIII. 2); G. B. Volz, Die Krisis in der Jugend Friedrichs des 
Grossen (ibid., CXVIIIL. 3); K. A. von Miller, Probleme der Neuesten 
Bayerischen Geschichte, 1709-1871 (ibid., CNVIIT. 2); Paul Wentzck 
Thiiringische Einheitsfragen in der Deutschen Revolution von 1848 
(ibid., CXVIII. 3); Ludwig Riess, Abekens Politischer Anteil an der 
Emser Depesche (ibid.) ; Friedrich Meinecke, Zur Geschichte des alteren 
Deutschen Parteiwesens (ibid., CXVIII. 1); C. B. Turroni, L’/dea del 
“Weltreich” negli Scritti degli Economisti Tedeschi (La Riforma 
Sociale, January); D. J. Hill, Jmpressions of the Kaiser, 1. II. 


(Harper's Magazine, May, June). 


NETHERLANDS AND BELGIUM 
\n account of Het Leven van Prins Willem II., 1626-1650 (Amster- 
dam, Meulenhoff, 1917), is by Eysten. 
In a Petite Histoire de l'Invasion et de VOccupation Allemande en 
Belgique (Brussels and Paris, C. van Oert, pp. 125), Professor Leon van 


der Essen presents vividly and fully the facts of the German regime in 


The Triangle of Terror in Belgium (London, Murray, pp. 105) by 
Maj.-Gen. Sir George Aston, K. C. B., who was in command of th 
British force occupying Ostend in August, 1914, is a record of German 


occupation and rule within the territory of which the angles wert 


The Secret Press in Belgium (London, Unwin, pp. 106), by Jean 


Mass irt, contains facsimiles oft, and extracts from, prohibite d news- 


papers and pamphlets, as well as reproductions from German publica- 
tions Belgium 
Noteworthy articles in periodicals: Professor H. Vander Linden, 


Belgium and Luxembourg, 18321-1820 (Quarterly Review, April) ; Comte 
L. de Lichtervelde, Heures d'Histoire, le 4 Aotit 1014 au Parlement 
Belge (Revue des Deux Mondes, March 1); Henri Davignon, Ger- 


many and the Flemings (Contemporary Review, April). 


NORTHERN AND EASTERN EUROPE 


Phe | iske col ection of Islandica at ‘ ornell U1 iversity be ing so re- 


markable, no American student of Northern historical literature can fail 


Belgium. 

Malines, Charleroi, and Liége. 
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The lectures on the Serbs which R. G. D. Latfan delivered to the 


companies of the Army Service Corps attached to the Serbian army in 


Macedonia, have be published under the title of The Guardians of the 


Gate (Oxford, Clarendon Press). The book summarizes Serbian his- 


tory from the Turkish conquest to the return of the reorganized Serbian 


army from Corfu in 1916, and also develops the growth of the Jugoslay 


In Jilyrisch-Albanische Forschungen (Munich, Duncker and Hum- 
blot, 1917, 2 vols., pp. Vv, 505; 310), L. von Thalloczy has collected a 


luable articles which had appeared in minor languages and 


limited circulation, mostly between I912 1914. 
Though many of the articles relate to Albanian history and problems, 


ther questions, such as the origin of the Rumanians, are treated. 


Dr. Romulus Candea has given an account of Der Katholizismus in 
den Donaufiirstentiimern, scin Verhaltnis cur Staat und sur Gesellschaft 
(Leipzig, Voigtlander, 1917, pp. x, 139). 

\ntonoft’s Bulgarien vom Beginn seines Staatlichen Bestehens bis 
mf unsere Tage (Berlin, Stilke, 1917); Bain and Miladinovitch’s Précis 
d'Histoire Serbe (Paris, Delagrave, 1917, pp. xxxiv, 104); and M. 
Zebitch’s La Serbte Agricole et sa Démocratie (Paris, Berger-Levrault, 
1917) afford some account of the history and conditions of these two 
small Balkan states. Le Monténégro, Pages d'Histoire Diplomatique 
(Paris, Figuiére, 1917), by Veritas, is apparently an inspired attempt 
to exculpate Nicholas and his dynasty from blame for the collapse of 


StALC, 


rhe recent events in Greece are narrated by R. Recouly in 1/. Jonnart 


en Gréce et l'Abdication de Constantin (Paris, Plon, 1918, pp. 220). 


Noteworthy articles in periodicals: J. C. Jacobsen, /nterskandinavisk 
Handelspolittk (Nationalokonomisk Tidsskrift, November); E. Daudet, 
Soivante Années du Réegne des Romanoff, Notes ct Souvenirs, 1821 
1881, 1-Il. (Revue des Deux Mondes, February 15, March 15); L. 
sky, Russia's Tragedy (Russian Review, April) ; A. Michailovsky, 
Kerensky and Kornilov (itbid.); Paul Herre, Rumdniens Vertragsverhalt- 

s sum Dretbund (Historische Zeitschrift, CXNVIIT. 1); Jules Bois, 
Ienizelos (Century, May); R. M. Burrows, Greece and the Balkan 


Settlement (Quarterly Review, April). 


THE FAR EAST, INDIA, AND PERSIA 


Rising Japan (Putnam), by Jabez T. Sunderland, traces the relations 


etween the United States and Japan during the past seventy vears 
ind discusses the new conditions iffecting this relatior ship by reason 


ft the present War. 


The } rpansion British India (london. Bell, pp 190), bi G. 


M. Subedar, is the first of a series of three volumes which, 
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ions to the Earl of Carlisle 


motion 1 scret instruct 


ion of 1778, and a few letters (1771-1781) from 


o Cornwallis; account of Mons. de Francy, agent 
1777-1784); miscellaneous letters (1809-1852) of 
Richard Rush; the papers (1826-1863) of James L. Petigru; the very im- 


portant papers (1836-1889) of Jeremiah S. Black; miscellaneous papers 


3 IS52) f Robert Mills; miscellaneous letters of Reverdy John 

n, Hamilton Fish, and Francis Lieber; additions to the papers (1815- 
1869) of Samuel F. B. Morse; letters from John Trumbull to his wife 
January t Marcel ISIQ (27 eces); miscellaneous papers relating to 
the northeast oundary negotiations, 1827-1828, and of Morton Mce- 
Michael, sl] ( Philadelphia, elating to the riots of 1834 and 1845 
some Massachusetts anti-slavery broadsides, 1819-1863; some Connec- 
cut b d S reiating t the militia in he war of ISI2 William 
Blathwayt's Journal of ill that passes 1! the Office of Trade and Pla 
tations, 1682-1688 (one volume); Accounts of Her Majesties Revenues 
in America, as brought in and presented to the Honorable Commis- 
sioners of Accounts by William Blathwayt, 1702-1712 (one volume) ; the 
letter-book of Captain-General Don Martin de Mayorga, of the first 
vears of his administration of Central America, 1773-1775 (one vo 
Ime ( C siderable add ons to the series of trans ts from 
British, French, and Spanish archives 

irper a d B othe rs have bre cht out an edit oO! he Histor 

e Americ People (te olumes), by President Woodrow Wilsor 
irg< d by he add tion of rig il de cuments in \m« ricat h story, 1n- 
cluding narratives of explorers, charters, treaties, state ] ers, ete 


The trustees of Columbia University have lately awarded the prizes 


endowed by the Due de Loubat for the best two works on the history, 


geography, archaeology, ethnology, philology, and numismatics of North 
America which have been published in the English language during the 


the Pulitzer prize ($2000) for “the best book 
of the year upon the history of the United States” was to Dr. James 
Ford Rhodes for his one-volume History of the Civil War (Macmillan). 

D. Appleton and Company have just brought out an important vol- 
ume on American Negro Slavery, by Professor Ulrich B. Phillips of the 
University of Michigan. 

The April number of the Catholic Historical Review (vol. IV., no. 1) 
contains two articles on interesting personalities, the first on the 


philanthropist Cornelius Heeney of New York (1754-1848), one-time 


five-year period since April, 1913. The first prize, of $1000, has been 
awarded to Professor Clarence W. Alvord of the University of Illinois, 
for his 1 k entitled Th VWississip pi Valley in British Politics. the 
second, of $4 to Professor Herbert I. Priestley of the University of 
California, for his José de Galvez. 
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The Oxford University Press announces The Controversy over 


Neutral Rights between the United States and France, 1; 


1800, edited 


by Dr. James Brown Scott. The volume combines contemporary docu- 
ments of the controversy with subsequent opinions of the attorney-gen- 
eral and judicial decisions 


Recent volumes on Lincoln are: Lincoln the Politician, by T. Aaron 
Levy (Badger), and Latest Light on Abraham Lincoln and War-Time 
Vemortes, by Ervin Chapman (Revell). 

A Woman's War-Time Journal, by Dolly Summer Lunt (Mrs. 
Thomas Burge), relates chiefly to Sherman's march through Georgia. 
Julian Street furnishes an introduction and notes (Century Company). 

A Lieutenant of Cavalry in Lee’s Army, by G. W. Beale, is from 
the press of Richard G. Badger. 


I> 


The Story of Hampton Institute, by Francis G. Peabody, besides re- 


lating the history of the institution during the fifty years of its existence, 
gives some account of the career of General Armstrong, its founder, and 
also of the part which the negro played in the Civil War and Reco 
struction (Doubleday, Page). 

The Review of Reviews has performed a useful service by bringing 


together, in one inexpensive volume of 490 pages, President Walson’s 
State Papers and Addresses, embracing some seventy of the President's 
notable utterances or documents, extending from the beginning of his 


administration into February, 1918, and bearing upon various public 


matters, but of course chiefly upon the war. 
The Life of John Cardinal McCloskey, First Prince of the Church in 


America, 1810-1885, by Cardinal Farley, is published by Longmans, 


The late Het ry \dams, before his death, gave over to the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society his notable privately printed autobiography, 
The Education of Henry Adams; it will be published for the society in 


the autumn by the Houghton Mifflin Company, with a preface by Sena 


THE UNITED STATES IN THE WAR 
[he Historical Branch of the General Staff of the United States 
Army, of whose establishment under the charge of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Weeks mention was made in our last number, has been enlarged by the 


detail of Lieut.-Col. H. H. Sargent and Major John Bigelow, U. S. A. 


retired, and of Professors R. M. Johnston of Harvard and Fred M. F1 


of Nebraska, now commissioned as majors. Major Johnston has pro- 


ceeded to Irance, with a view to organizing the collecting of material 
for the works contemplated. 


Green, and Company. 
tor Henry Cabot Lodge. 
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In the Var Information Series of pamphlets t fortl the | 


mittee on Public Information, five more 


more or less occupied with historical fact r arguments: 1 2, An 
ican and Allied Ideals, by Professor Stuart P. Sherman. of the 1 
sitv of Illinois » 13, German M ” ma) 


Charles Altschul, with many extracts from Germat ‘ 


The War for Peace, by Arthur D. Call, secretat f the An ‘ 
Society; no. 15, Why America Fights Germa Pr r John S 
P. Tatlock, of Stanford University 1 H. | \/ ] 

by Professor Samuel B. Harding, a s 


labus published by him in the H 
last. 
Under the fantastic and unsu 


im 1917 (Government Printing Offic 


the document room of the Hous. i r tat s V 
presents a useful review of legislation, giv: 

jects, of the Sixty-fifth Congress 

pears in parts, some it irreg arly 


The National Security League has issued .4y 1 at Ila 


pp. 425), by Albert Bushnell Hart, a hand 
the promotion of patriotic educati 
Professor Eduard Meyer has published 
Amerikanische Kongress und der IWeltkrieg erlin, Curtius, 19 


La pagai de Germania mx Etats-l bar ( } elot - 
a brief account by L. Rouquett P. L. Hervier } prepared 
ol Les ntaires Ameéericains es k 


Revue, 1918). 


I917, to January &, rom G i lar A 
dresses of President Wilso) (pp. 1290 with not Arthur | | 
ard, covering the period, Jar uary 22, r\ 


The United States and Pan-Germania » 
dame, is a companion volume to the 


masked, and deve lops the 


LOCAL ITEMS, ARRANGED 


\mong the articles in the January—Mar 
Vonthly are: New Hampshire’s Contribution to N \\ 
John Henry Bartlett; the Scotch Presbyterians in the At 
tion, by Jonathan Smith; and the Beginning fH Ne I ind 
Erastus P. Jewell. 
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The Massachusetts Historical Society again reports large progress 
in the reproduction, by the photostat, of early Boston newspapers. It 


has sent out during the last vear, to those who subscribed for these 
» 


reproductions, the issues of the Boston News-Letter for the years 1723- 
1732, and expects during the next twelve months to send out at least 


nine years more, running to 1741. From various sources, but espe- 
cially from the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, it has secured 
negatives which, with its own originals, make up the greater part of a 
file of the Boston Gazette from 1724 to 1741. Another interesting ap- 


plication of the photostat has been made by the society in issuing for 


r. Charles P. Bowditch, in limited edition, five vocabularies or devo- 
ional works exhibiting Indian languages of Mexico and Central Amer- 


ica, and prepared or translated by Spanish fathers in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Thus linguistic records hitherto unique and 
almost inaccessible have been placed in the libraries of our leading uni- 


versities. 


In the January—February serial of the same society Mr. W. C. Ford 
prints a group of interesting documents of Virginian origin, on Captain 
Wollaston and his associates in New England. Mr. C. N. Greenough 
ributes a paper on Al; 


~ 


ernon Sidney and the motto which Massa- 


chusetts derived from him. 


Under the title Lemuel Shaw (Houghton Mifflin), Mr. Frederick H. 
Chase presents a biographical study of a noted chief justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts, who occupied that positior 


from 1830 to 1860. 


\n illustrated pamphlet entitled The Colony House, or the Old State 
House, by Norman M. Isham, has been issued by the Society for the 
Preservation of New England Antiquities. 

The Essex Institute Historical Collections for April includes an 


account, by Francis B. C. Bradlee, of the Salem Iron Factory (about 
1795 ta 1858), and the second of Sidney Perley’s papers on Hathorne: 
Part of Salem Village in 1700. 

[he Rhode Island Historical Society has acquired a series of thirty- 
ht photographic reproductions of the Civil War flags which are pre- 
served in the State House, and also a collection of facsimiles of the 
Rhode Island manuscripts which were exhibited at the Jamestown ex- 
hibition. Several hundred miscellaneous manuscripts of the period 1750- 
} 


18oo, recently acquired by the society, have been arranged chronologi- 


cally and mounted. 


The Romance of Newport, a paper by Miss Maud L. Stevens, dealing 
with William Coddington and the early history of Newport, Rhode 
Island, constitutes the principal! part of Bulletin no. 24 of the Newport 
Historical Society. The Bulletin also contains an illustrated account, by 
Simon Newton, of the postage-stamp currency used in Newport during 


the Civil War. 


4 Imerica ) 
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It is announces 
pensioners who served from Connecticut, ¢ 
the office of the commissioner of pensions in Washington by M \mos 


G. Draper, will soon be accessibl 


Che list occupies two subs 
supplement the index, comprising eight 
compiled or in preparati fron 


Library. 


The Connecticut Historical S 
f Collections, the first of tv mes 
} },? ral 


ments during Thomas Fitch's rsi | 


contains much that is of interest 


War, including many letters obtained from the British arcl mong 
the manuscripts recently obtains 
{ al he 
) E COLONIES 
The April number of the Vew York Hist S 

Bulletin includes an account, by Henry F. Depuy, of tl 
century Americana in the library of the society me material « cted 


by the late William Kelby relating to the site of the execution of | 
Nathan Hale, the facsimile of a deed signed | Dul 
(1669), and a facsimile of tw rders of Washingto ipril 24, 1775. 


\mong the manuscripts acqu 


ments (1728-1826) pertaining to the hist \ 
Philip Schuyler to Alexander Hamilton (170 ind a letter k 
King to William Cooper (180% 

It is perhaps worth while to n t h | \I 
Peterson and Edwards's New York as ai 
pality, sent to us for review, lacked preface 
665-666, supra), the volun i hed ’ 
pre face making clear the authors’ point 

In a handsome and well rit 
Mr. Joseph B. Bishop, 4 C/ / 

(Scribner), the Chamber of Commerce of the S N \ 
memorates its foundat n 1768 and a subsequ 1 
notable public rvices as re 


and city. 

Mr. Robert H. Dodd announces the eat tion ! 
creatly enlarged edition of RBeniamin | 
Island. The greater part of the new matter is from a 1 ript left 
by the author practically ready for publ tint +} tiny th in 
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1849. The new edition is under the editorial supervision of Mr. C. J. 
Werner, a member of the Long Island Historical Society, who con- 


tributes many notes of his own. 


History of the Rockaways from the Year 1685 to 1917, etc., by A. H. 
Bellot, is a “ complete record and review of events of historical im- 
portance’ in about a dozen villages of the Rockaway peninsula (Far 


R ckaway, N. a Bellot. IQIS). 


Mr. Arthur C. Parker, New York state archaeologist, has given to 
the Buffalo Historical Society a collection of papers of his uncle, Gen. 
Ely S. Parker, a Seneca Indian, who was on General Grant's staff 
during the Civil War and was commissioner of Indian affairs from 1869 
to 1871. Mr. Parker has written an extended memoir of General 
Parker, which is now in the hands of the Buffalo Historical Society for 


arly publication 
eariy publication. 


The Archives of the State of New Jersey, first ser., vol. XNXIX., 
being the tenth volume of Extracts from American Newspapers relating 
to New Jersey (1773-1774), now edited by A. Van Doren Honeyman, 
has come from the press. 


tes on Old Gloucester County, New Jersey, compiled and edited by 
F. H. Stewart, is a volume of historical records published by the New 


Jersey Society of Pennsylvania (Camder, Sinnickson Chew and Sons 


The manuscripts received by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 


during the year 1917 number 60,540; the maps, charts, etc., 2468. The 
war service committee of the society announces that one evening of each 
week the building will be open for the reception of soldiers and sailors. 


\ feature of these evenings will be brief historical addresses by distin- 


Under the title The Story of a Small College, President Isaac Sharp 
less relates the historv of Haverford College, giving also an account of 


f Haverford, Penn- 


the earlv settlement and environment of the town ¢ 


he contents of the second (April) number of the Western Penn- 
sylvania Historical Magazine, published by the Historical Society of 
Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh), include an account of Eldersridge 
\cademy, by Miss Marguerite M. Elder; the Dawn of the Woman's 
Movement: an Account of the Origin and History of the Pennsylvania 
Married Woman's Property Law of 1848, by Charles W. Dahlinger; a 
continuation (1816-1833) of Mr. Dahlinger’s transcript of the common- 
lace book of Rev. John Taylor; and a continuation of the Diary of a 


Young Oil Speculator (1884-1885). 


Company.). 
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guished speakers. 

sylvania (Philadelphia, Winston). 
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Vol. XXXVIL. of tl Irchi ! : 
being the Proceeding f th \ I 
1720—August, 1732, edited by ! ‘ 
The Maryland Histos il S 
late ( harles P. Mallervy a ma t 
vy Richard 
Apers t 
Qly ‘ ‘ 
aratelv) 4 Register i the G , j 
register ¢ ‘ 
of the genera ih] rt 
ventions. arranged bv dat 
of the met he } se of delegates £4 ‘ 
blic oft ils 1 tiie Stat t t Vif i 
State Libr ife keeping such « met ! t 
collected ] secretaries \ roi tat 
the work ng these recor mpt 
will be pushed to completion as speed te al 
Mr. Morg hincon. reports that tl rentice 
in the libr ibers twelve this that } 
pecially e1 n idk 
The Af of tl ! } 
raphy includes among its variou ntents son \ 
the First. in 1680 and 1690; letters and pape ma ! ) 
1736; the commission to Lord Culpeper rnor of 


Hlistorical News 


to 


vember 27, 1682; an excerpt from the account of the tax on vehicles in 
Northumbe 1 County, 1773-1776, together with lists of wheel chairs 
in Elizabeth City County, 1775-1776, in the county of Charlotte, 1776, 
and in Northampton County, 1776; and some papers from the auditor's 
othics In the latter category is an extract of a letter from the Virginia 
delega he ( tine il ¢ egress, to which is at ached the conyjec 
tu ‘ 70 he act ot Congress to which the lette Spe cifically 
refers was on December 6, 1782. The letter itself, from the delegates 
to the executive, is mentioned by Madison in his letter to Edmund 
Randolph, December 10, 1782 (Hunt, Writings of Madison, 1. 277). 
The letter was therefore written between December 6 and 10, 1782 

Ie. Alfred Jones contributes to the April numb« f the II mm and 
V/ ge Ouarterly Historical Magazine sketches of two William 
and Mary College professors, Rey. Thomas Gwatkin (1741-1800) and 
Henley | 740-1515 both loyalists \. | Keith's accou 
‘ German Ci y of 1717 is concluded 

dge Henry A. M. Smith « butes to the | iry number of the 

South | 1 Historica 1 Genealogical Magazine an extended paper 


on Charlestown and Charlestown Neck: the Original Grantees and the 


Settlements along the Ashley d Cooper Rivers. The paper is accom- 
panied by a map of the peninsula. Miss Mabel L. Webber's ¢ ribu 
tions of marriage and death notices from the South Carolina We 
Ga d the register of Christ Church Parish are continued 


The Secession and Co-operation Movements in South Carolina, 1848 


t 852, is the title of a monograph, by C. S. Boucher, which constitutes 
vol. V., no. 2, of the Washington University Studies. The study is based 
extended examination of the newspapers, pamphlets, and corre 
spondence of the period. This is a companion study to the author’s Sec- 
ti naiisn Pre scruiat ana the ley t ral Question im Ante Bellum 


The Proceedings, vol. II. (1917-1918), of the Historical Society of 
| ist 1 l West Bator Rouge contains a numbe r of papers « f interest 
principal among which are: Louisiana’s Seizure of the Federal Arsenal, 


186i, by Professor M. L. Bonham, jr.; the Secession of Louisiana, by 
C. C. Wheaton; With the Spanish Records of West Florida, by H. A. 
Major; the True Etvmolo \ of “* Bulldoze”, a sketch of the Louisiana 
Regulators, bv T. Jones Cross: the Constitutional Convention of 1852, 
by Mrs. A. M. Goforth; the Ram Arkansas and the Battle of Baton 


Rouge. bv G. W. Burgess: and a Sketch of Major Robert L. Pruyn, 


WESTERN STATES 
The eleventh annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical 


Association was held at St. Paul on May 9, 10, and 11. The presidential 


South Carolina, which was published in the Washingt University 

Stt 11 

C. S. A.. by Miss ¢ 7. Winters. 
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B. Johnson, M.D., is publis! umpaig unis 
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othcial publicatio1 it the 
The Anti-Slavery ven ventucky f 5 
pp. 165), by Asa Ear sn 
anti-slavery movement hi t 
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gradual emancipationists were found in all parts of th 


rts ie Union, and 
particularly in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Missouri 
formed a large and respectable element. It is the author’s purpose to 
carry the study down to 1870 in a second volume. 


The December number of the Tennessee Historical Magazine con- 


tains an article by Professor Archibald Henderson on the Spanish Con- 
yirac Tennessee, which throws some new light upon the negotiations 
carried on | \ Gardoqui and Miro with Sevier, Robertson, and others. 


lhe document of chief interest in the article is a letter from Sevier to 
Gardoqui, September 12, 1788. The Jagazine also prints the address 
delivered November 9, 1917, by Mr. John H. DeWitt, 


rennesee Historical Society, at the dedication of the monument upon the 


president of the 


e of Fort Loudon. The documentary offering of the number is a 
hird selection of letters ( 1S46 1850) from the papers of Andrew <, 
Donelson \ll but three are letters written to Donelson. Twelv 


e from James Buchanan, five from Lewis Cass, four from William 


G. Brownlow, two each from John C. Calhoun, Millard Fillmore, and 


rancis P. Blair. 
The April number of the Wichigan History Magazine contains a re- 


the archives in the executive department at the state capitol, 
ing; an article on Michigan in the Great War, by Major 


Vande rcook; one 
I 


Roy ¢ 
yn the Creation of Michigan Territory, by William 
Jenks; one on the History of Prohibition Legislation in Michigan, 
by Floyd B. Streeter; one entitled James Burrill Angell and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; 


a brief paper on Early Catholic Missions in Emmet 
County; and the P 


ageant of Escanaba and Correlated Loca! History, 
‘a patriotic, idealized community epic history’, by Superintendent E. 
I’, King, of the Escanaba schools. 


lhe Michigan Historical Commission has brought out The Historical 


Geography of Detroit (pp. 356), by Almon Ernest Parkins, Ph.D. Be- 
ginning with a chapter on the geographic setting of Detroit, followed 
by one summarizing the events which led to the founding of the settle- 


the author relates its history under the successive control of the 
French, the British, and the Americans, with special attention to geo- 
uences., \ se parate chapte r is devoted to the local geography 
f the region. Other chapters deal with the development of the carry- 
ilities for transportation, development of waterways 
transportation, and the growth of manufac- 
of the factors in the growth of 
and the development of manufactures. Although the ma- 
s somewhat loosely put together the book presents a good com- 
ve view of the commercial and industrial history of Detroit, with 
s geographical and political setting. 

The Michigan Historical Commission has also brought out the Public 


Life of Zachariah Chandler, 1851-1875, by Wilmer C. Harris, Ph.D. 
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National Military Park Commission, to General Basil W. Duke, a mem 
ber of the commission, describing the visit, in 1896, of Senator Isham 


G. Harris of Tennessee to the battlefield of Shiloh for the purpose of 


hxing the place where General Albert Sidney Johnston fell. 


he Missouri Historical Society has recently received a body of the 
personal and business correspondence of George P. Harrington, assistant 
secretary of the treasury, 1861-1865, and United States minister to 
Switzerland, 1 S60. lhe s ciety expects to publish a volume ot 
1ese letters, of which there are more than a thousand. 
"he secretary of state of Nebraska has issued a Roster of leterans 


fhe ie Clvu, and Spanish-American th ars im \ebraska 


hilip C. Tucker, 3d, of the career of the United States 


gunboat, Harriet Lane, taken by the Confederates at Galveston, January 


1863. The writer makes the erroneous statement that the lady for 
whom the gunboat was named (1859) was the niece of Senator, after- 
ward President, Andrew Johnson. She was a niece of President Bu- 
chanan. (Some Reminiscences of the Harriet Lane, by Captain of Engi 
neers I*, H. Pulsifer, appeared in the Journal of the U. S. Coast Guard 
Association for January-March, 1917.) Other important articles in the 
Quarterly are: continuations of Miss Holladay’s paper on the Powers of 


the Commander of the Confederate Trans-Mississippi Department and 


of the Minutes of the Ayuntamiento of San Felipe de Austin, 1828-1832, 


edited by Professor Barker. There is also a sketch, by Ben C. Stuart, 
of Hamilton Stuart, pioneer editor and newspaper publisher of Galves 

\rticles in the April number of the [Vashington Historical Ouarterly 
are a biographical and genealogical sketch, by William S. Lewis, of Ar 


chibald McDonald, a chief factor of the Hudson’s Bay Company and ar 
Oregon pioneer; an account, by Judge F. W. Howay, of the Dog’s 


} 


Hair Blankets of the Coast Salish; a further selection, edited by T. ¢ 

Klliott, from the journal of David Thompson of his journeys in the 
Spokane country; and a continuation of Professor Edmond S. Meany’s 
papers on the Origin of Washington Geographic Names. The Quarterly 
contains also a first installment of the proceedings of the convention of 
{878 which framed a constitution for the state. The proceedings, here 
presented with an editorial introduction, are reprinted from the /l’alla 


Walla Union, June 15 to August 3, 1878. 


The principal contents of the March number of the Quarterly of the 
Oregon Historical Society are a series of articles, by R. A. Booth, G. B. 
Kuykendall, Austin Mires, and J. H. Booth, on the history of Umpqua 
Academy, which flourished at Wilbur, Douglas County, Oregon, from 


1 


1857 to 1900; and a paper on the Early History of Southern Oregon, 


by Binger Hermann. 


(Lincoln, 1916, pp. 122). 
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to Brazilian history. Professor William R. Manni nder the 
An Early Diplomatic Controversy between the United Stat nd Bra 
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government over its Uruguayan quarrel with Argenti Professor 


Percy A. Martin has a paper on the Influen f the United St 
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on the Opening of the Amazon to the World’s Commerce. Professor 
Herbert E. Bolton contributes two letters of Wilkinson, 1822, advising 
Iturbide as to commercial relations and as to Texas. Professor Charles 
ription of certain legajos in the Archives 
of the Indies at Seville, relating to California and northern Mexico. 

\ History of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Mexico; Personal 
Reminiscences, Present Conditions, and Future Outlook, by John Wesley 
Butler, son of the founder of Methodist missions in Mexico, has been 
published by the Methodist Book Concern. 


Colonel Dr. Krumm-Heller has recorded his exp riences in Mexico 


uring the recent period of revolution and civil war, in Fiir Fretheit 


und Recht (Halle, Thiele, 1917, pp. xi, 244). 


FE. Seler’s Die Ruinen von Uxmal (Berlin, Reimer, 1917, pp. 154) 
was the third number of the 1917 volume of the Abhandlungen of the 
Prussian Academy of Sciences. The publication is amply illustrated. 

While Dr. Dana G. Munro's The Five Republics of Central America, 


prepared for the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (New 


York, Oxford University Press, 1918, pp. xviii, 332), is mostly devoted 
to the description and present public affairs of the republics indicated, 


there is much good history of each of them and of the various efforts 


made toward union or permanent harmony. 


Santo Domingo: a Country with a Future, by Judge Otto Schoenrich, 


includes an historical sketch of Santo Domingo (Macmillan). 


Che January number of Caribbeana, a journal devoted to the history, 
genealogy, topography, and antiquities of the British West Indies, con- 


tains a “* Humble Address and Petition” of members of the assembly and 


other inhabitants of Antigua, January 8, 1708/9, together with Queen 
\nne’s reply; a continuation of the list of Barbados wills down to 1800; 
a letter of William Mackinnen, September 3, 1782, relative to the suspen- 


sion of a member of the council; a number of genealogical items, etc. 


In July, 1916, the American Congress of Bibliography and History 
met in Buenos Aires, in commemoration of the centenary of Argentine 
independence. It is planned to publish the whole body of material ap- 
pertaining to the congress, but, because of the time required in compiling 
the material and putting it through the press, it has been deemed proper 
to issue a preliminary account of the organization of the congress and 
the general results. This has appeared in a booklet of 93 pages: 
Congreso Americano de Bibliografia é Historia y Exposicton del Libro: 
Organizacion y Resultados Generales (Villa del Rosario, 1917). 

Dr. J. P. Otero presented La Révolution Argentine, 1810-1816 


(Paris, Bossard, 1917), as his doctoral thesis at the Sorbonne. 
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REVIEW ADVERTISEME. 


CREDIT OF THE NATIONS 


By Prof. J. Laurence Laughlin 


This study of war finance 
reve ls their actu 1 be ng upor 
** Professor Laughlin long been 
itative expositors of both mx nt 
consideration of the trans 


of authority, happil njoine t | 
pression.” —New York Tribune. With 9 
Under the German Shells 

By Emmanuel Bourcier 


An eminent Frenchman of lette 


f the militar 


mem be 
the United States, tells of the thrilling 
davs of t Frer liz. 

mobilized as a comm yn soldier he 

of the rear guard left to cover the 


to the Marne. He gives a fresh and il- 
luminating account of all the phases of 
modern warfare, and pictures the life 
the poilu as he shared it. $1.50 net. 
The French and American 
Independence With Special Preface 
By J. J. Jusserand 
Selected portions from the French 
Ambassador’s recent book, “With Ameri- 
cans of Past and Present Days,” | 
larly suited to those about to go t 
France, and valuable to all, at this time. 
In convenient pocket form with a flexible 
cloth cover. With Special Preface. 50c net 
France of Today 
By Barrett Wendell 
\ peculiarly sympathetic interpre- 
tation of the French; t 
the structure of society, the 
universities, the religi 1 
place of literature in French life. 
popular edition. 
Over There With the 
Australians 
By Capt. R. Hugh Knyvett, 
Anzac Scout 
Thrilling account of a scout’s death- 
defying adventures ng inf 


tion in No Man’s Land and behind the 


eir tempe 


n se 


German Lines. ‘“‘A war book wort 
while, writes fresh pages of history 
the Australians were trained and tr 


— across the seas, what the i 
egypt, at Gallipoli and in France is the 
background f the story.” Phila. North 


American. llustrated, $1.50 net 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


>3 


The Navy 
Asa Fighting Machine 
By Bradley A, Fiske 
Rear Admiral U, S. N. 
“What is the N Of what 
t be comy What 


t 

without technical language.” futhor 
preface. Wit new preface, $1.50 net 


The United States and Pan- 
Germania 
By André Cheradame 


M. to be 
re i ft eve neg l, eve 
news} I ey the 
pers n S e upon pu 
i pin ttor 
the real issué¢ t n 
way t kin peace W 

Ledge. | 
A History of the Christian 
Church 
By Williston Walker, D.D. 
(Accurate, comprehensive, and free 
tr Dias t t K give la ple pre 
entation of t Histor f the Chr 
Chur Dr. W graceful st 
ting book $3.00 net 


A Chronicle of One Hundred 
and Fifty Years 

By Joseph Bucklin Bishop 
I ntains the re ls of the C 
t f Commerce of the St f 
\ from 1768-1918 


New 


Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The Rise of the Spanish Empire in 
the Old World and in the New 


By R. B. Merriman. In four volumes with maps. 


Volume I The Middle Ages 


conquest ot her vast dominions bevond the s 


deals principally with the narrative and constitutional history of the different 


S king the middle ages, and with the growth of the Aragones« 
Empire in the western basin of the Mediterranean. The second volume 
ce bes the the crow 1 the reorganiza of Sp 
Ferdinand and Isabella. It recounts the beginnings of a new period of expat 
S101 1 America and North Africa, and the early stages of the conflict 
France and Spain for the supremacy of western Europe Phis history forms 
nsable background for the study of Spanish America 
Cloth, & Volumes I and Il. $7.50 the 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


A HISTORY OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


New edition, 1 sed and rewritten. By Josepn Scuarer, Pu.D., Professor 
H n the ersity Oregot 

| K the romantic story of early 1 \ st lud 

ing succinct accounts of the Spanish, the British and American explorers 


of the coast line, the Lewis and Clark expedition, the fur trade by sea and 
by land and the coming of the missionaries to the Indians. It deals at greater 
length with the settlement of the country by American pioneer farmers who 

il.” The 


diplomatic history of the Oregon Question, based upon the author’s exhaustive 


came to the far west by the overland route, the historic “ Oregon Tra 


researches in the British archives, illustrates well the character of the book 
which is concise, readable and yet authoritative. The sections dealing with 
the history of railroads, of general commerce, of industrial development, and 
of political changes, bring the story of civilization building in this great region 
down to our own day 

Cloth, 12mo. $2.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 


Volume II The Catholic Kings 
work, the first two volumes of whi ire now published, aims t 
. tl ntinuity of the story of the re-conquest of Spain from the Moors 


REVIEW ADVERTISEMENTS 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL i 


THE EXPANSION 
OF EUROPE 


1415-1789 


A History of the Foundations of the Modern World 


By Wilbur Cortez Abbott, B.vitt. (0xon), M.A. 


NEW history of civilization, original in its choice and treatment 
A of materials, and of peculiar significance at this juncture. Whil 
the author chronicles the political history of the period and the 
the process of colonization, his main concern is to trace the origins of 
the medern world in an amazingly prolific section of the living past 
in human comfort, and the still more 


He takes account of the advance 


extraordinary increase in human capacity attending 
invention, and the progres 


the extension of 


f science and 


knowledge, the deve lopm: nt ol 
sive modification of the conditions and ideals of life Phe reaction ¢ 
colonial expansion on European affairs and ideas is emphasized. The 
development of science is strikingly brought out for the fi time 
survey of this field. 

gcnerously supplied with maps ind 


The volumes are 
trations to amplify and make clear the changes des 


Makers of the Nineteenth Century 


have h Definite 


Biographies of Men of All Countries who | 
Influence on Thought or Action in the Nineteenth Century. 


Edited by BASIL WILLIAMS, Author of ** The Life 
of William Pitt,’ et 


Octavo With Frontispiece Each $2.00 net 
Volumes now ready 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN By Lord Charnwood 
DELANE OF “THE TIMES” By Sir Edward Cook 
HERBERT SPENCER By Hugh S. Elliott 


PORFIRIO DIAZ By David Hannay 
ABDUL HAMID By Sir Edward Pears 
LI HUNG CHANG By J. O. P. Bland 


19 W. 44th Street 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY {th 


| 
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A Nex Colleze T. 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


By J. SALWYN SCHAPIRO, Ph.D. 
\ssociate Profess f History, The College of the City of New } 


Under the Editorship of 


JAMES T. SHOTWELL 
{ f History, Columbi 


Profess a Universit 


755 text pp. 27 maps. $3.00 Postpaid 

yeriod from the French Revolution 
e epoch since 1870. It gives a 
iropean history, the social, eco- 


This important new textbook embraces the 
to the present, especial attention being given to 
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t 
well-balanced treatment of the various aspects of | 


nomic and cultural no less than the political and military, and describes movements 
and ideas as well as laws and institutions. Chapters are included on the rise of 
industry, on social movements, such as socialism and syndicalism, on the growth of 


feminism, and on literary, scientific and religious currents, Spe ial attention is also 
paid to international relations and to the causes and conduct of The World War. 
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CALIFORNIA: THE NAME 


(University of California Publications 
in History, Vol. IV, No. 1) 


By RUTH PUTNAM 


With the collaboration of Herbert I. 
Priestley, Ph.D., Assistant Professor 
of History, University of California 


An exhaustive and thoroughly read- 
able account of the various sources 
considered as possible origins of the 
name California, from the Amadis de 
Gaula and its long line of imitators, 
through the historical records of the 
voyages of the discoverers of “the 
great brown land.’ 


73 pages, paper, 75 cents, carriage extra 


IN PRESS: 

The Audiencia in the Spanish Colo- 
nies as Illustrated by the Audiencia 
of Manila, by CHARLES HENRY 
CUNNINGHAM, Ph.D. 

The North West Company, by Gor- 
DON CHARLES Davipson, Ph.D 


The University of California Press 
Berkeley, California 280 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 


Scandinavian Monographs 
VOLUME III 


The King’s Mirror 


Translated from the Old Norwegian of the 
13th Century With an Introduction 
and Notes 


By Laurence Marcellus Larson 
Professor of History in the University of Illinois 


HIS is the first English translation of 
the book of instruction used at the 
court of Hakon the Old. It will be 

welcomed by Norwegian scholars every- 
where: for the Speculum Regale is the chief 
Norwegian prose monument from the 
period when the sagas were written down 
in Iceland. Professor Larson furnishes a 
long and valuable introduction He is 
widely known as the author of Canute the 
Great and a history of England. Price, 
$3.00. 

This volume is a companion piece to the 
superb viking facsimile text edition of the 
manuscript Speculum Regale edited by Pro- 
fessor George T. Flom, and published by 
the University of Illinois. Price, $15.00. 

The above two volumes will be sold to- 
gether to Libraries and Associates of the 
Foundation for $16.00, express free. 


American-Scandinavian Foundation 


25 West 45th Street New York 
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A Challenge to the liberal forces of the world 


THE END OF THE 
WAR 


Walter Weyl’s New Book 
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$2.00 


Other Recent Books by Walter Weyl 


The background of “ The End of the War’ 
WORLD POLICIES 
‘A tonic and salutary volume, driving rd to the realities that 


underlie American action.” —N. Post o2.25 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY 


“A thoughtful volume a big svnthesis of the whol 
problem in this country.—Chicago Post. $2.00 
These three important books reveal the heart and mind of America—they 


should be read and studied by all who wish to understand our 
great part in the days to come 


The Macmillan Company 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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A New Book by H. H. Powers 


America Among the Nations 
By H. H. POWERS 


$1.50 


An interpretation of our relation to foreign nations in terms of 
the great geographical, biological, and psychic forces which shape 
national destiny. The book deals in successive chapters with the 
relation of the United States to all existing Powers, not at all in 
terms of present diplomatic incidents, but in terms of these deeper 
permanent forces. The chapters dealing with Pan-Americanism 
and our prospective relation to Great Britain and Germany involve 
both a deeper analysis and a wider outlook than has yet appeared 


on these subjects. 


The Things Men Fight For 
By H. H. POWERS 


Cloth, $1.50 


“Probably no other book dealing with the war and its sources 
has made so dispassionate and unbiased a study of conditions and 
causes as does this volume.”—WN. Y. Times. 

“One of the few books dealing with the controversial aspects 
of the Great War that every one, no matter how much in disagree- 
nent with its opinions, must be glad has been written.”—The Inde- 
pendent. 

“Out of the unusual knowledge born of wide observation and 
experience came this unusual book. We may not altogether agree 
with its conclusions, but we must admire the breadth of it, and feel 
better informed when we have perused it. The liberal spirit of it 
cannot fail to impress the careful reader.”—Literary Digest. 

‘Dr. Powers’ volume is one of the most arresting, stimulating 
and original discussions dealing with the fundamental causes of war 


thus far published.”—Philadelphia Press. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS NEW YORK 
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H. G. WELLS’S NEW BOOK 
In The Fourth Year 
By the author of “ Mr. Britling,” etc., et 


“A study of the iv to 
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The History of Europe 


From 1862 to 1914 


By 


LUCIUS HUDSON HOLT 


Lieutenant-Colonel, United States Army, Professor of History 


in the United States Military Academy 
and 


ALEXANDER WHEELER CHILTON 


Captain of Infantry, United States Army Instructor in History 
in the United States Military Academy 


An unbiased narrative of the chief events in European history 
from the beginning of the chancellorship of Bismarck (1862) to the 
outbreak of the Great War in 1914. Emphasis has been consistently 
laid upon the events affecting international relations, thus making 
the book a true history of Europe, rather than an aggregation of 


histories of the separate states of Europe. 


The campaigns in the several wars of this period have been 
treated, not in technical detail, but with sufficient fullness to enable 
the general reader to comprehend the chief strategical movements 


and the reasons for their success or failure. 


The student cf military science is enabled, in addition, to follow 
the significant developments in relation to military tactics. The 
characters and methods of those statesmen who had the greatest 
influence upon international affairs have been developed at length. 
The alliances and the conflict of interests which resulted in the 


present Great War have been especially stressed. 


$2.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers NEW YORK 
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An Important Contribution to American History 


A History of the United States 
Since the Civil War: 1865-1868 


By ELLIS PAXSON OBERHOLTZER 


The first volume of “A History of the United States since the 


Civil War,” by Dr. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer, is now ready. The 
work is to be extended to five volumes. This is in effect a history 
of our own times, and is calculated to fill a want not yet supplied by 
the American historian. The treatment is in a way similar to 


McMasters’ for the period prior to the Civil War, in that the author 
emphasizes the social and economic side of the people’s life. The 
present volume begins immediately after the assassination of Lincoln 
in 1865, and the narrative is carried up to, though it does not include, 
the impeachment of Andrew Johnson in 1868 


Political subjects are not neglected. Full use has been made of 
the Johnson, Stanton and other papers in the Library of Congress, to 
give a correct view of the work of reconstruction. But the unique 
value of the work will be found in its account of such events as the 
discovery of petroleum in Pennsylvania, and the subsequent “ oil 
fever”; the reconstruction of the railway over the plains to the 
Pacific Ocean, to take the place of the “ Overland”; the attempt to 
reach Europe by telegraph by way of Behring Strait and Siberia, 
which was interrupted by the successful laying of the Atlantic cable ; 
the purchase of Alaska when it was believed to contain nothing but 
icebergs and polar bears ; the crowding of white settlers out upon the 
“Great American Desert” under the Homestead Law, and the con- 
flict with the Indian tribes ; the mining development in Colorado and 
in Idaho and Montana when those territories could be reached only 
tediously by way of the Missouri River in the East and the Columbia 
in the West; the Fenian excitement and the Irish raids into Canada ; 
the expulsion of the French from Mexico and the downfall of the 
Empire of Maximilian. 

The state of social life in the North, as well as in the South and 
West, at the end of the War is described. Official records, both 
printed and Ms., the newspapers, and other sources have been gone 
over carefully by Dr. Oberholtzer in his effort to supply the public 
with an accurate account of the events of the period under review 

$3.50 


The Macmillan Company 
Publishers New York 
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Recollections 


By Joun, Viscount Morey. 


| Cs¢ Rec lecti RY 


are not only the most valuable personal 
iutobiography of years; they are the history of that epoch—inti- 
1 uggestive, significant, important beyond words of ours idly 
to emphasize ; and always—history, the history of a long and not in- 
glorious era, in a pregnant, vanished past. . . . As a piece of writ- 
¢ Recollections is charming—charming in the fine, large, literal 
sense of holding, pleasing, delighting the reader’s mind. The 


quick as his logic and his practical common 


sense His figures are alwavs vivid, often arrestingly gay. His 
ith of allusion is marked, of course, and his critic faculty is 
his literary vitality sno less notable / he N } 
Times 
se sumptuous volumes must 


rank among the very 


ations of the vear.”—The N. Y. Tribune. 


The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, 
Earl of Beaconfield 


Volume V. By GrorGE Eart BUCKLE, in succession to W. F. 
\MIONYPENNY. With illustrations 

This volume, beginning with the year 1869, describes Disraeli’s 
career until his death, and brings to a close what has generally been 
regarded as one of 


the finest biographies in all literature. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers NEW YORK 


x 
In Lwe volumes ( loth, Svo $7 50. 
Ready shortly 
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The English-Speaking Peoples 
heir Future Relations and Joint Inter- 
national Obligations 
By Georce Louis Beer, sh I 1754 
Old Colonial System, 1660-1754,” et 
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Theories of Social Progress 
By Artuur J. Topp, Profess S g t University of Minnesota 
A critical study of the att ts t te e « f 
advance. This volume attempts to bring toge ant 
butions of English, American, Fret Gert talia R in writ 
to the literature of social progres it it 1s i e digest t is 
a critical analysis and an evaluat é t le 
chapters on the basis of gre es 4 t " 
progress as a scientific concept r ¢ i g gres 
seven on the materialistic interpretati f 
terpretation (including eugenics, 1 ct pea erol 
tacts). Considerable space 1s give a I 
erty, government, law, public t ré 
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xii 
A Country With a Future 
By Ju Otto ScHoENRICH. Illustrated. 
This volume seeks to give a bird's-eye view of the history and present 
condition of Santo Domingo. The author has made several trips to the 


Dominican Republic and Hayti and has formed many friendships with promi- 
nent Dominican families during a residence of many years in Latin America. 
He served as secretary to the special United States Commissioner to investi- 
gate the financial condition of Santo Domingo in 1905 and as Secretary to the 
Dominican Minister of Finance in 1906, 

He begins his narrative with the days of conquest, 1492 to 1533, and dis- 
cusses the important stages in the history of Santo Domingo to date. Then 


come chapters on the area and boundary, the topography and climate, the 
coalage and minerals, the flora and fauna, the people, the religion, the educa- 
tion and literature, the means of transportation and communication, the com- 


ie government, the politics and revolutions, law 


merce, the cities and towns, t 
and justice, the Dominican debt, and the fiscal treaty with the United States, 


the finance and the future of Santo Domingo. 


Cloth, 12mo. $3 00. 


HISTORIC MACKINAC 


The Historical, Picturesque and Legendary Features of the Mackinac Country 
By Epwin O. Woop, LL.D., formerly President Michigan Historical 
Commission, Vice-President of the Mackinac Island State Park Commis- 


sion, Trustee of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, ete. 


Volume I of Historic Mackinac is concerned largely with the early his- 
torv of the Mackinac country. Into its preparation there has gone a vast 
amount of study and research on the part of the author, who has had excep- 
tional opportunities for securing rich and varied material in a most fertile 
and romantic field. 

The charms of Mackinac Island with its old fort, its beautiful scenery 
and its legends have attracted to its shores many of the most noted authors 
of their day. Volume II brings together and preserves for the reader of all 
time some of the more graphic descriptions written by these celebrated travel- 
ers. Here will be found extracts from books long out of print, all of which 
will ever hold an important place in the story of the “ Fairy Island.” 

The work is profusely illustrated. In addition to numerous chapter “ tail 
pieces” there are over one hundred and fifty illustrations, most of them in 
half-tone, others single and double page maps. A chronology, a complete 
bibliography, and a full index round out two exceptionally interesting and 


valuable volumes. 


In two volumes. 8vo. $12.50. 
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With mape, $2.50 
an abridgment of Dr. Rhodes’ three-volume 
Civil War, but an entirely new treatment in which 
Loc only as one of many 
ine et the writing of his previous histories, pubiished 
eatr s Of certain periods of the Civil War have ap- 
har al bon carey weighed, worked 
rest here with the same irresistible literary charm 
that has characterized all of Dr. Rhodes’ writings. 


‘History ‘of. Wa is most timely and most 

The author’s notable faculty for summarizing with- 

the spirit, the life, and the color of events, and the 

in- 

of the life ‘of: the time infuse his narratives with 

the time of which he writes.” —New York 
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yestion. It is a clear distillation of the present 
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